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Editorial 

Nor the least of the ends to be looked for from the 
perusal of the devotional articles presented in this number, 
is a careful ‘* stock-taking’’ in spiritual things 
by each worker. The missionary, like the home 
pastor, needs with diligence to ‘‘ make his call- 
ing. . sure.’’ The surroundings of idolatry, of low moral 
ideals, and of opposition to the truth press upon us from 
without ; the forces of pride, envy, and selfishness tempt us 
from within. The growing complexity of our problems, in- 
volving the reconstruction of many of our ideals and methods, 
tends to lead us into discussion with each other rather than 
to more prayer; many at least will grant that as one grows 
- older there is a sort of disintegratiou, almost a demoralization 
of the spiritual fibre within one; the changes im attitude 
toward the Scriptures within the church at home insistently 
bears upon many, causing bewilderment if not doubt, so that 
some at least do not find spiritual food in the Bible as they 
did formerly ; and the result is a. loss of vital and personal 
communion with the Master. Such an effect must have great 
and dangerous causes ; and both causes and effect, so far as we 
find them existing in us individually, must be honestly met 
aud courageously overcome. 


Spiritual 
“Stocktaking.”’ 
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AMONG other things on which we need to reflect is the 
working of God among us and in the world at large. ~All 
around are movements and achievements which 
can only be explained by the working of God. 
The forces of evil do sometimes pose as ‘‘ angels 
of light.’’ We have never yet heard, however, of their work- 
ing for the enlightenment or uplifting of men. To the fact 
that God is not idle while we are struggling, the thoughtful 
article by Dr. J. Campbell Gibson directs the attention. Thic 
change of attitude towards the opium traffic by the principals 
engaged therein and the steps already taken to end it, constitute 
an achievement that is in itself an apologetic for Christianity. 
For this and all such movements what explanation can be given 
except that God has not yet left the world to run itself and that 
he has not yet taken all the leashes from off the forces of evil ? 
Evil is still rampant, yet the world is not calling for ponerolo- 
gists so loudly as for those who do what Dr. Gibson does—point 
out the workings of God. A sane optimism is a necessary 
factor of norma] Christianity. And indeed one can be kept so 
busy reflecting on the activity of God for the good of men that 
there is no time left to be pessimistic regarding the presence 
of evil. It is more important that we know the strength ot 
God than that we be able to tabulate the ferces against Him. 
We need to take more time to reflect on the ‘‘Finger of God’’ 
and less time to worry over the evil He will eventually 
overcome. | 


The Working 
of God. 


WE need not be mystics. And yet we must be sensitive 
to the presence of God.in a way that will enable Him to be a 
real factor in our every-day life. Some good 
people spend their time brooding over yvolden 
days that are gone ; some in contemplation of 
visions of glory yet to be unfolded. But we want God to 
fill us to the full now. This the article by Rev. F. W. S. 
O’Neill strikingly suggests. We are over busy. Comittee 
work keeps us rushing ; often there is so much of this we can 
hardly keep up with it. It is easy to be so convinced that to 
work is to pray that work absorbs us, with the result that such 
work ceases to be prayer. Vacation periods nowadays are losing 
some of their interest by reason of the increasing amount of 
planning that has to be done within them. There is real 
danger that we will become so absorbed in our planning that 


The Presence 
of God. 
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we shall run ahead of God. The result of that will be that we 
shall have to go back and undo the tangles due to working alone. 
We cannot spare time to be mystics; neither can we afford to 
become religious machines. Such may run fora while as though 
they had tapped the secret of perpetual motion, but will even- 
tually run down. The threads of thought that once started us 
upward must be picked up again and followed up. Under 
present conditions our religious life runs on the storage-battery 
plan ; and time must be taken to recharge it. One of the most 
_ effective ways of doing this is to ask, ‘‘Where is God,’’ and to 
keep on asking until we feel the glow and thrill within our- 
selves of the presence of God. ‘To know that God fills the 
universe is not so important as to feel God moving within 
vourself. It is only when we feel the Living God within our 
own lives that we can bring other hearts into vital touch 
with Him. 
* 

THERE are two points in the article on Malachi_by Rev. 
Alex. Baxter that deserve special emphasis. The first is that 
in which he suggests that China is entering 
upon a period of disillusionment, and the 
second is that the times call for a ‘‘priesthood of knowledge’’. 
The leaders in China are finding out that many of the props on 
which they have leaned are hollow and about to fall in on 
themselves. Unfortunately they will not always stop to distin- 
ouish between that which is good in their past and that which 
needs to be discarded. And since there are points of contact 
between the religions that are failing them and Christianity, 
which is looming large on the horizon of their thought, they 
will approach Christianity in the spirit of questioning. To 
them Christianity will be simply another religion. And 
whether we like it or not our religion will have to stand before 
the bar of their reason and speak for itself in no uncertain 
voice. Herein is the need for the ‘‘ priests of knowledge.”’ 
By this phrase we understand men and women whose faith will 
not lose its vitality because they are asked to change somewhat 
their religious view-point ; who are not afraid to scrutinize their 
sacred books; who, while they are convinced that the sceptics 
are espousing a lost cause, are yet willing to recognize that Chris- 
tianity does not stand or fall by the acceptance or rejection of 
certain modes of thought or forms of expression. We do not at 
this time want to enter upon an age of controversy, for contro- 
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versy does not begin until at least two people are both con- 
vinced that the other is wrong. China needs those who have so 
sounded the truths of Christianity that they know some of those 
ereat fundamental truths that are more generally accepted. If 
all those who follow the Christ were to stand together for the 
ereat fundamental facts of Christian belief, they would, in their 
attitude towards men and the world around them, and in their 
achievements for the welfare of humanity, write in letters of life 
an apologetic that would enable all peoples to see Christianity as — 
it is—the one religion for humanity. China needs as mission- 
aries those who can present clearly those truths that are 
universal in their scope and most generally accepted. Such 
can be the ‘‘priests of knowledge’’ for the hour, the Malachis 
that China with its modern problems needs. 
ONE of the duties of a religious magazine—and by no 
means the least of them all—is to stimulate the devotional 
life of its readers. For the past three years 
the RECORDER has definitely tried to meet this 
duty by the ‘‘Sanctuary’’ and by an annual devotional 
number. When the insertion of the former was begun, in 
1908, editorial reference was made to its purpose as being to 
make possible on the part of those who are widely separated, 
that same unison in prayer for China and her conversion that 
prevails where the many, or a few, whose purpose is one, are 
gathered together. The effort has been made, by selecting 
from the articles each month such thoughts as seem\inost to 
suggest either prayer or thanksgiving, to unite into one 
volume the voice of the whole missionary body. Although | 
practically no communications regarding this department have 
been received, yet the RECORDER believes that the ‘‘Sanctuary”’ 
has been and is being used regularly. At any rate, it hopes 
so: for the advantage of such use by those who believe in 
united prayer is obvious. It was hoped, at the outset, that 
those who do use the ‘' Sanctuary ’’ would, from time to time, 
send for insertion such topics, not to be found in the articles 
of the month, as seemed to them to call for united prayer. 
That this has not been done can only be looked upon regret- 
fully as a loss, and so once more the RECORDER asks of its 
readers that they will remember that this request has been 
made, and that they will do what they can to make this 
prayer-help an effective means of uniting all missionaries in 
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China into that oneness of spirit that can only come through 
the means of united prayer, remembering that the Master has 
said : ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my Naine, 
there am I in the midst of them.” | 


} 


THE news of the death of Dr. George A. Stuart, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, will come as a shock to many of 
our readers. As our esteemed brother passed 
away on the 25th of July, there has not been 
time to arrange for a suitable /2z A/emoriam 
notice, but we desire to take this early opportunity of paying 
a tribute to the beauty of his character and the importance of 
his varied life work. Whether as medical missionary, presi- 
dent of the Nanking University, or translator, he has com- 
manded the admiration and esteem of an _ ever-widening 
circle ; for each step in his missionary work led him into 
effective participation in wider and more important spheres of 
usefulness. ‘To his mission, to the Medical Missionary Associa- 
tion, and especially to his widow and family, we extend our 
deepest sympathy. 


The late Dr. 
G. A. Stuart. 


THE news has come from London of the death of Mr. 
Benjamin Broomhall, so well-known to many readers of the 
RECORDER as the brother-in-law of Mr. Hudson 
Taylor, as secretary for many years of the China 
Inland Mission, as one of the main promoters of 
the Christian Union and its organ, National Righteousness, 
and as the father of some well-known and much loved workers 
in China and at home. It is impossible in one paragraph to 
indicate the many phases of the strong character which grew 
constantly stronger and still more beautiful during a specially 
long and strenuous career of loving earnest service; but some 
words from Dr. Eugene Stock remind us of help received many 
vears ago. ‘‘I can never forget the astonishing energy and 
practical wisdom with which he directed the burst of mission- 
ary zeal that accompanied the going forth of . . . the Cam- 
bridge Seven, as they were called, in 1885. The handsome 
volume he then brought out, entitled ‘The Evangelization of 
the World’, was, in my judgment, quite a masterpiece of edit- 
ing, and I do not doubt that its wide circulation gave great 
impetus to the missionary cause.”’ 


The late Mr. 
3%. Broomball. 
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Most of all will Mr. Broomhall be remembered for the able 
manner in which he carried on the anti-opium crusade. As 
late as April of this year he was editing National Righteousness. 
Mr. Marshall Broomhall, the editorial secretary of the China 
Inland Mission, in a beautiful tribute to his father, tells of how 
it was his privilege as soon as Zhe Zimes of April 19 was 
published to take the same to the bedside of his dying father. 
In this issue appeared Dr. Morrison’s forecast of the New 
Opium Agreement, which, to quote his own words, ‘‘means 
the extinction of the opium traffic within at the most two 
years, or even earlier.”’ 

For days the beloved patient had been partially paralysed, and 
the power of articulate speech had practically gone. Many times 
throughout that day he had failed to communicate his wishes, yet, 
when the brief words of Dr. Morrison, quoted above, were slowly 
read, and the columns of 7he 7imes in which they appeared were 
pointed to, he signified his desire to be raised and have something 
to moisten his lips. This was lovingly and carefully done, and 
then the aged and dying warrior, who had fought so long in this 
good cause, gathered up his strength, and with a great effort, said : 
‘‘A great victory! Thank God I have lived to see it !”’ 

WHEN we remember that at so late a date as 1897 there 
were in all this Empire but thirty-one boarding schools for 

Chinese girls, most of them of elementary 
 seieraryst : erade, and nearly all giving board and tuition 

free,—in some cases clothing and books being 
also given the students, —we realise what a wonderful advance 
has been made. There is no doubt that much of the change 
in public sentiment with regard to the education of Chinese 
women is largely attributable to the life and work of the many 
good and capable women who have graduated from these early 
schools. The scarf drill illustration which we give in this 
number shows how, in a not unimportant respect, our older 
schools are keeping up with the times. When we remember 
how difficult it was, not so very long ago, to introduce physical 
culture of any sort into girls’ schools, the present enthusiasm 
for this important department is hard to understand. In early 
days the fear of punishment could scarcely induce a Chinese 
girl pupil to take part in the simplest calisthenics, whilst the 
parents seemed to consider.it foolishuess and waste of time, 
but now no school is at all popular unless varied forms of 
physical drill are conducted, preference being given to the 


newest aud most difficult. 
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PERHAPS we have been too ready to leave all matters 
affecting work among the women and children to our ever- 
welcome contemporary, Woman's Work in the 
Far East, but we feel it only right to present 
our readers with still another illustration, Kin- 
dergarten Games at South Gate. There is an interesting and 
vital connection between the two illustrations and the two 
forms of work, as a considerable number of the pupils referred 
to in the former paragraph have gone and are going to Japan 
and America and Great Britain not only for higher education 
to enable them to help their suffering and ignorant sisters, but 
also, in a good many cases, in the hope of returning as well- 
equipped kindergarten teachers. It has been remarked that 
‘the Child of to-day is the Church of to-morrow.’’ The work 
of the kindergarten, therefore, can hardly be over-estimated. 
One cannot walk through the streets of a Chinese city 
without being saddened by the sight of the misery and 
unwholesome environment of the average Chinese child. 
We cannot help contrasting the dark, damp, sunless rooms, 
stifling in summer and cold in winter,—the narrow unclean 
streets being the only available playground,—with the bright 
attractive rooms of the kindergarten, the songs, games, 
and work table, aud all that teaches the child habits of 
cleanliness, love to fellow-children and men and women, 
kiuduess to animals, knowledge of truth, honesty and all that 
kindergarten ideas stand for. 


kindergarten 
Wiork. 


Our readers will be grieved to hear of the accident 
which. has befallen Dr. Fitch. Whilst riding his bicycle in a 
crowded thoroughfare in Shanghai he collided 
with a pedestrian, and in the fall which 
ensued he sustained a fracture of the thigh 
hone of the left leg. Although he had a similar experience 
last year, no bad results ensued, and we are hopeful that as 
good a recovery will be made this year. Dr. Fitch’s 
sympathies and hopefulness widen and strengthen as the 
years go on, and we can ill afford to be deprived, even for 
a brief season, of the benefits of those qualities of head and 
heart which experience and consecration have enriched and 
dedicated for the highest service. 


Sympatby witb 
Dr. Fitch. 
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The Sanctuary 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man avatleth much.”’— 


St. James v, 16, 


“Kor where two or three are vathered logether in my name, there am | 
in the midst of them,’’—St. Matthew xviii, 20. 


PRAY 


That your tuo apparent neglects, 
though inexcusable, may be forgiven. 
(P. 441). 

That you may overcome the tempt- 
ation to omit giving time to thinkiny. 
441). 

That all may be sufficiently alert to 
the rapidity of the change that is 
taking place and to the power of the 
forces that lie dormant within it to 
test us to the core. (P. 456). 

That the lesson—that the Lord 
means His Church to attempt the im- 
possible in Christ’s Name, may be so 
thoroughly learned as to give courage 
for the advance. (P. 457). 

That China may be spared the evil 
of atype of Christianity comparable 
to the Chinese cult of Islam. (P. 458). 

Because of what prayer is in itself, 
of what it is appointed to accom- 
plish in those who pray, and again 
to accomplish outside of those who 
pray. (Pp. 459-461). 

For the dispelling of the disillusion 
that is writ large over the face of the 
Chinese Empire. (P. 464). 

That your influence in your high 
calling as God’s messenger may act 
powerfully for good upon the life of 


the people to whom you are sent. (P. 


465). 
That the Chinese moral code may 
constantly be adapted and developed 
to meet the needs of the time. (P. 
466). 

That vour belief in the future of 
the Chinese race may be so great that 
none of vour force may be lost. (P. 
467). 

For those whom disillusionment 
has dulled to indifference, that an 
ever-increasing desire for the salva- 
tion of the souls of others may give 
them potentialities of certainty and 
hope again. (TP. 467-8). 

That the precedence of the worship 
of the sanctuary over the manifold 
forms of social activity may always 
be kept prominent in your work, 
(P. 468). 

That you may prepare yourself and 
the Chinese Christians to meet the 
questions that have not heretofore 
been pressing. (P. 471). 


That the adequate answer to the at- 
tacks of rationalism: may be adequate- 
ly given. (P. 472). 

That in the teaching of the Bible’ 
the more spiritual conception of the 
facts of the Scriptures may redress 
the tendency. to an exaggerated 
literalism. (P. 474). 

That the Christian teachers in 
China may construct an apologetic 
which will auswer the argumeuts and 
objections of the Western-educated 
Chinese of to-day. (P. 475). 

That devotion to the Lord, not 
controversy with His enemies, may 
be the characteristic of the Christian 
propaganda in China. 


AN ASPIRATION. 


O Ascended Lord, who even upon 
the throne of the glory dost the more 
desire to reign in human hearts: 
praise be to Thee that thou cost 
make us sharers in the work of bring- 
ing all the Father’s children home. 
We may not vet hail thee as King in 
thy heavenly city, but we may help 
to make thee King in the lives ot 
mien, Help us that we may better 
understand thy longing, and be morc 
ready to aid in giving thee thy heart's 
desire. That Thy kingdom may conic 
in all the earth, and that we, in 
bringing others to Thee, may our- 
selves be drawn nearer to Thy heart 
of love; Who livest and reignest. 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
one God, world without end. Amen. 


Give THANKS 


For the evidence of the finger o! 
God in the after-results of the Boxer 
Movement, in the war against opium, 
in the abolition of public gambling. 
in the attitude of the home Churches 
towards mission work, in the growth 
of unity, for the singular co-ordin- 
ation of innumerable independent 
efforts. (Pp. 441-8). 

That the Christian's ‘‘ Nsambi’”’ 
the Lord who is “ nigh unto them that 
are of abroken heart”. (P. 449). 

lor the unmistakable attitude ot 
intelligent independence which the 
Chinese Christians are daily showing 
more and more. (P. 470). 
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Contributed Articles 


Digitus Dei. 
BY REV. J. CAMPBELL GIBSON, D.D. 

T is the time of year for review and reflection. Most 
Missions are shorthanded, and have to lament many 
things left undone. Nothing can excuse our too apparent 
neglects, but if we have honestly tried to do our share, 

we may call to mind those words, so full of comfort ;— 
‘‘So is the kingdom of God, as ifa man should cast seed upon 
the earth ; and should sleep and rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring up and grow, he knoweth not how. The ° 
earth beareth fruit of herself.”’ , 

Blessed be God, there is an element in life which never 
fails though it is often forgotten. The unseen power which 
mercifully erases so many of our errors, and fills.up so much of 
our lack of service, is the Finger of God. Pity is that we so 
usually leave it to work when we have turned away and for- 
gotten, so that while it is so near we seldom touch it. If we 
were watchful, and could consciously touch it in the mid-time 
and stress of our work, it would prevent our mistakes instead 
of only correcting them, and the touch would be life to us. 
So we might come out of periods of strain and toil, not as those 
who all but exhausted have struggled to a halting place, but 
as those who in every effort have felt the touch of God, and 
have received more than they have given out. The Christian 
life is not a struggle through stretches of desert, with an occa- 
sional brief resting by a well. ‘* They drank of that spiritual 
rock that followed them.” 

Of all the lapses which seem inevitable in our too pressed 
and hurried working, the most to be regretted is our omitting 
to think. I once met a philosopher in his country house, and 
at one end of his garden he showed me a rustic seat with a plain 
wooden table before it. A bank clothed with heather sloped 
steeply down to a running river. The retreat was surrounded 
by pine trees, and one of them threw out its branches over- 
head. ‘* That’’, he said, ‘‘is where Ithink’’. It was said in 
simplicity, but one felt rebuked. We have in our houses 


Nore —Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
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bedrooms, or places to sleepin, a dining-room to eat in, a 
sitting room to sit in, a parlour, which means a place to talk 
in, perhaps even a study from which, too often, pressure of 
business has driven out all thought of studying; and if there 
be what is called a drawing-room, we have quite forgotten that 
it means a withdrawing room, that is, a place into which we 
may withdraw. 

We seem to confess in the planning of our houses that 
thinking is no great thing in our scheme of life. So we fail 
to look forward in quiet thought to plan for the coming days ; 
to look around and mark fair fields of opportunity surrounding 
on all sides the limited routine in which we are absorbed ; and, 
worst of all, we fail to look back and see how with all our 
failures the finger of God has been upon our work, and 
wrought things that were not of our doing. Happy we if we 
come to feel that we need a time and place to think in, 
happier still if we indeed have it, happiest of all if we use it! 

Commonplace is the enemy of all our good. We live so 
much in the trivial, that when some high thing or thought comes 
near us, we unconsciously feel it would be too incongruous, 
too much of a ‘‘ purple patch’’ in our common life, and we 
put it from us, lest in our hands it should provoke a smile. 

‘¢So, on our souls the visions rise 
Of that fair life we never led ; 

They flash a splendour past our eyes. 
We start, and they are fled ; 


They pass, and leave us with blank gaze, 
Resigned to our ignoble days.’’ 


But we can do better than this, if we will, if at this time 
for reverie we try to see things as they are. If we can see, 
among the absorbing duties of daily routine, the finger of God 
touching what we have done and left undone, we may stir 
ourselves to a higher purpose. 

‘* Like one who, dwelling ’mid some smoké-dimmed town,— 
In a brief pause of labour's sullen wheel,— 

’Scaped from the street’s dead dust and factory’s frown,— 

In stainless daylight saw the pure seas roll, 

Saw mountains pillaring the perfect sky : 
Then journeyed home, to carry in his soul 

The torment of the difference till he die’’. 

The ‘‘ torment of the difference’’ between our visions and 
our too ‘‘ignoble days’’ is what we need, to sting us to better 
thiugs ; aud to carry it in our souls will be the making of us. 
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It is a too common illusion to’ think the former times 
’ were better than these, that the heroic age has gone bye, and 
that we are living in a monotonous day. But we in China 
have no excuse for yielding to it. Superficially, at least, we 
are compelled to recognize that we are seeing the beginnings of 
great things. 

But it has been much pressed on my mind lately that in 
looking back on the past few years one can trace, as never 
before, the finger of God. And how humbling to think that 
we did not see it nor feel it at the time! Even those who, 
by the grace of God, have been enabled to bate no jot of heart 
or hope, but still to press forward, will confess how much they 
have lost of the thrill and inspiration which was so near 
them,—if only they had known it! Can we by looking back, 
recover a little of what has so nearly escaped us ? 

Not to touch on these inner matters among which each 
soul must move alone, let us glance at some public matters in 
which the finger of God has been seen, and has done things 
beyond all our expectation. 

We remember the Boxer movement in the black year of 
1900. It seemed as if the foundations were destroyed. Even 
in the South, far from the principal centres of strife there was 
daily and nightly anxiety both for our comrades and for the 
Chinese Christians, who were exposed to the full force of 
slaughter and destruction. A united effurt was made to blot 
out the Church of God, and many must have wondered 
whether it would ever again be possible to carry on Mission 
work in China. Who would have believed that in a few years 
the Church would be stronger than ever, purified and embold- 
ened, sorrowing over its martyrs but sanctified by their 
example, and conscious, as never before, that no human power 
can overthrow it? Surely the finger of God was there. 

Recall the long war against the opium trade, in which 
victory seems now to be close at hand. ‘Thirty years ago our 
protests against it were received with derision by the mercantile 
: community of the East, and by the Press, both in the East and 
in Great Britain. For those of us who are loyal British subjects 
it was a painful topic, and at missionary meetings one felt 
tempted to shirk it. Even earnest Christians, both ministers 
and others, were incredulous, and our speeches seemed to serve 
only as protests, for the clearing of our own consciences. It 
seemed impossible to hope that any practical result would 
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follow. There was a gleam of light in 1891. I remember 
speaking at a great meeting in Exeter Halli near the end of 
that year, when we rejoiced that on the roth of April a 
motion had been carried in the House of Commons by a 
majority of thirty votes, declaring that ‘‘the system by which 
the Indian Opium Revenue is raised is morally indefensible.’’ 
The speakers urged that we should press home this advantage, 
and demand effective action. But fifteen weary vears passed 
before the next step forward was taken. It was the dark 
period of Mr. Gladstone’s Royal Commission, 1893, which in 
1895 brought up its report, consisting of seven large volumes 
of carefully manipulated dust, by which the clear issue was 
again hidden from men’s eyes. But in 1906, again a motion 
was brought into the House of Commons. It was planned in 
prayer, brought in with prayer, and praying souls watched it 
to the last moment. When the speaker, at 10.55 p.m., put 
the question, any single member could have defeated it by 
speaking for five minutes. But no one spoke, the speaker’s 
question was met by a unanimous shout of Aye! He asked 
for ‘‘Noes,’’ and not a voice was heard. It was unanimously 
voted, as. the clock struck, ‘‘ That this House re-affirms 
its conviction that the Indo-Chinese Opium traffic is morally 
indefensible, and requests His Majesty’s Government to take 
such steps as may be necessary for bringing it to a speedy close.’’ 
It was the finger of God. ‘Those who prayed had prevailed. 

Four Chinese Viceroys had already been moving their own 
Government to claim its right of suppression, and popular 
feeling in China was rising in a flood against the continuance 
of this infamy. The newspaper press of Great Britain and the - 
Far East at once felt the moral force of the House of Commons’ 
resolution, and its tone was at once completely reversed. 
China herself far outstripped the hopes of her friends, and 
disappointed the hopes of those who watched for her stumbling, 
so that already, we are told on good evidence, seven or eight- 
tenths of the growth in China and of the vice have disappeared. - 
So also the Governments of the United States, of Japan, of 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and the South African Union, 
have by their legislative action in the territories which they 
control created a weight of public opinion which all presses 
steadily in one direction. | 

We have thus the glad prospect of seeing within the next 
two years the double curse of the opium vice and the opium 
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trade lifted at last, and China set free. hrough years of 
opposition, indifference, avarice, prejudice, and contempt, the 
truth has forced its way, and the righteous thing is to be 
done. “Only let us remember the words with which Admiral 
Togo is said to have finished his reply to a covgratulatory 
address after the battle of Tsushima,—‘‘ Victors, tighten your 
helmet-straps!’’ Let there be no slacking till the last shred 
of the evil is gone for ever. 

Perhaps more wonderful still, gambling, or at least public 
gambling, is following its sister vice to abolition. 

This story is recalled here for gladness and thanksgiving, 
but still more for the thrilling assurance it gives us in our 
own recent history that the hand of God has not slackened its 
grasp of human life and destiny. In these things God speaks 
to us and touches the springs of our own spiritual life. 

Again, consider what a change has come over the public 
‘mind in regard to Missions. We have been accustomed to 
regret that the Home Church was so slow to respond to thie 
demands of the Foreign Mission. Many Christian people 
zealous in other things were indifferent to this. In China 
this was specially matter of regret, when with that indifference 
behind us, the ‘‘awakening of China’’ suddenly came upon 
us, with all its wealth of opportunity and urgency of com- 
plicated demands. ‘The circumstances before us urgently called 
us to press forward, and to increase vastly the scale of our 
operations. But the voices of our wise men at home kept 
sounding in our ears the unblessed wards, ‘‘caution,’’ ‘‘ re- 
trenchiment’’; and we were given to understand that it was 
even doubtful, whether the Church of the West could meet 
obligations already incurred. 

The urgency gn the one hand, and the restraints on the other, 
were both before /us when we met in Conference at Shanghai 
in-1907. It was a happy circumstance that we were specially 
favoured in the group of visitors from the West who attended 
that Conference, and carried home to the Church there some- 
thing of the vivid impressions which they themselves received. 
But by no planning of ours the time was coming round for 
the next International Conference. Also without any planning 
it came about that when those who had been charged with the 
arrangements for it met at Oxford, they were led by independent 
recommendations from both sides of the Atlantic to give the 
proposed Conference a practical and executive character wholly 
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new to such gatherings. To all who had the privilege of 
seeing the inner development of the Conference it becaine 
plain, and growingly plain as time went on, that in every 
detail the finger of God could be seen and felt. Hence it 
resulted that the company of men and women who gathered on 
the Castle Hill of Edinburgh in the summer days of 1910 were 
made to feel, as never before, —‘‘ Surely God is in this place.’’ 
This was no mere momentary throb of overstrained emotion. 
It was the result of a godly discipline of long-continued 
strenuous work, of widened outlook, of better informed 
conviction, aud of more intelligently concentrated prayer, 
fused in a new warmth of brotherly love, and concentrated 
upon the greatest of all causes. It is not too mucli to say that 
when these tem crowded days were gone by, the cause of 
Missions had been given a new and commanding place in the 
heart of the Church, all the world over. We had seen, as if for 
the first time, the greatness of our task ; and had seen in the 
saine momeut, the exceeding greatness of the resources which, 
in the hand of God, lie ready to meet all our needs. 

May we not now face our responsibilities aud anxieties 
with a new hopefulness, and a new assurance that God is 
working for His people, so that all fresh burdens laid on us 
become to us new pledges that the faithfulness of God will not 
let us be put to shaine ? 

In still another line of experience, closely related to the 
last, we cannot fail to trace a like gracious working of God‘in 
these current years. We have long lamented what the Anglican 
Book of Common Prayer calls ‘‘our unhappy divisions,’’ 
though we have not duly considered ‘‘the great dangers we ~ 
are in’’ by reason of them. It is curious to look back to thie 
Records of the Shanghai Conference of 1890, and find but 
little reference made to the Unity of the Church, even as a 
matter of legitimate aspiration. Beyond a few kindly but 
vague words from Dr. Nevius, and a discussion on resolutions 
Which touched only the outskirts of the subject, the matter 
was hardly above the horizon of the Conference at all. 

Passing to the Records of the Centenary Conference, 
Shanghai, 1907, one sees that the whole atmosphere has 
changed. Two out of the twelve “ Programme Committees,’’ 
brought the whole matter of Unity, and the allied topic of 
Federation, fully before the Conference. Principles were frank- 
ly stated, difficulties were faced, practical suggestions were 
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made, and permanent Committees were appointed to cherish 
the spirit of unity, and to carry on its embodiment in action. 
Those who were present will never forget the happy experience 
we then had of a new and more genial climate diffusing itself 
over all the relationships of the members of the Body of Christ. 
It was an undesigned coincidence that the doings of this Con- 
ference, with its signal manifestation of the spirit of unity, 
greatly impressed many minds, and helped to mould the 
temper and the plans of the World Missionary Conference of 
1910. In it there was seen the greatest manifestation of 
Christian Unity to which the Church has yet attained. It was 
not an artificial unity precariously maintained through a few days 
of self-restraint. On the contrary, it was so hearty, so genial, 
and so unaffected, that it perpetuated itself in the formation of a 
‘* Continuation Committee,’’ to direct this new impulse into 
channels of practical utility for carrying on the work of the 
Conference in the spirit which it had evoked. But the value 
of this effort is not to be measured by the things which this 
Committee may do. It lies far more in the new spirit and 
temper which it represents,—a spirit and temper not created by 
the Conference, though greatly strengthened and manifested 
by it. The Church, long perplexed over the theoretical solu- 
tion of the difficulties that make separation, has at length 
become conscious that it is after all the One Body of Christ. 
It has found that its members can trust each other without 
definitions and compacts, and go forward in unity to overtake 
their greatachievement of saving the world. In all quarters we 
find the breathing of the same spirit, the rising of the same 
tide, and we feel that great things are coming everywhere 
under the touch of the finger of Ged. 

This brief rehearsal of facts with regard to the opium 
question, to the place and estimate of Missions, and to the 
cause of Union, contains nothing that is new to any reader. 
The facts are before us all, and they are interlinked with 
endless others which cannot here be traced. They are fi, | 
of interest because all are making for the coming of thie 
Kingdom of God. But one feature, seen negatively and 
positively, is what I would fain make vivid to the mind of the 
reader. Great moral and spiritual advance, and successes beyond 
hope, have been achieved, not by the individual or concerted 
efforts of men or parties, not by outstanding genius, or 
eloquence, or wealth, not by any or all of those resources which 
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we commonly recount as the elements of our strength. So far 
as men and women have put themselves in line with the 
purposes of God, they have been honourably used, but so 
that none can claim the credit for himself. 

But positively, we can see as we look back, a singular 
co-ordination of inuumerable independent efforts, and at first 
unrelated tendencies, so controlled and interwoven, that as the 
days go by there is unfolding before us the wonderful glory of 
God’s completing purposes. No one has planned it, not all of 
us together can claim it as our achievement ; it is much if, by 
the grace of God, we have been saved from hindering. 

So, when a pause in pressing duties gives us time to think, 
let us draw new strength and courage as we recognize that in 
our own time God has been signally working. When in 
sadness, aud almost in despondency, we have measured our 
feebleness and poor equipment against the tasks that await us, 
let us awake, as from a dream, to see that all things are yet 
possible for us, because in our discouraging estimates we have 
omitted the mightiest and most unresting force of all,—the 
Finger of God. 


Where is God?* 


BY REV. F. W. S. O’ NEILL, M.A. 
WI the Apostle declared that the invisible things -of 


God are clearly seen through the things that are made, 
he asserted the universality of the instinct to seek and 


find God. Men of all nations and times assume that 


God exists. But where is He, ‘‘ Whose centre is everywhere 
and His circumference nowhere’? ? The question which lent 
an added misery to the exiled poet’s tears still presses upon 
ourselves :—Where is thy God ? 

The answers of those who have found God are twofold: © 
(1) He is above the world, and (2) He is within the world. 
It may be said that the former was the point of view of Plato, 
the latter of Aristotle. Some Congo natives were asked: 
‘Who created all these things?’’ They replied, ‘‘ Nsambi, 
the great Nsambi.’’ ‘‘ But why then do you not worship and 
thank Nsambi?’’ ‘*O, He does not trouble Himself about 


* Psalm 42. 3. Sermon preached at Newchwang, 4th September, 1910, 
before the Mission Conference of Manchuria. 
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us. He does not love us. No dceubt He created all things, 
but then He went away and asks no more about us.’’ ‘That is 
an expression of the first standpoint, while the second is the 
belief of the Psalmist who wrote: ‘‘ The Lord is nigh unto 
them that are of a broken heart.’’ To the devout Israelites 
Jehovah’s presence was intimately associated with certain 
sacred spots in their own land, particularly in later times with 
the sanctuary at Jerusalem. From the exile’s northern retreat 
pours his bitter sob: ‘* When shall I come and appear before 
God?’’ His thirsty soul was cast down within him because of 
the miles of weary road separating him from the house where 
dwelt his God. On the other hand, the prophets, in combating 
the plague of nature-worship that went by the name of Baal, 
made a sharp distinction between Jehovali and the physical 
world. ‘* Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity,’’ is the prevailing note of the Old Testament. Those 
who nowadays take much of their religious tone from the older 
revelation speak of Him as the Most High. | 

I. Here then is the first answer to the question of the 
text: God its above the world, but not living His life apart 
from met in the sense of the Epicureans or the Congo natives. 
There are times when He bows the heavens and comes down. 
‘Mount Sinai was altogether on smoke, because the Lord 
descended upon it in fire.’’ His coming among men is signal- 
ised by sudden, surprising events, by magnificent successes, by 
the miracles of His outstretched arm. ‘That Moses might be 
accredited as the messenger of Jehovah, signs and wonders 
were required by the unspiritual people. ‘The lightnings and 
thunders of Sinai secured belief in the Divine origin of the 
Law of the Ten Words. When Savonarola, whose preaching 
had thrilled the citizens of Florence and whose courage had 
saved their lives, failed to meet their demand that he should 
prove himself of God by submitting his body to the test of 
flames, the majority of the citizens lost faith in their great 
prophet and gave him up to death. 

In order to be sure of the reality of God, we are continual- 
ly tempted to demand,—‘‘O God, keep not Thou silence, hold 
not Thy peace and be not still, O God.’’ When we are 
depressed, we feel that our prayers are being uttered to the 
empty void. Until we are filled with joy, we are loth to 
accept the assurance that in Him we live and move and have 
our being. We harass ourselves with the insistent desire for 
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_. results, tangible and visible. An earnest Christian once told 


me how, when he and others were praying together, the walls 
of the house were shaken. 

Now we know that God is a Person and has a Will. And 
we know that the Will of God finds its usual expression in 
regular ways, called the laws of nature. As no man is bound 
to obey his own rules when for sufficient reason he ought to 


ignore them, so may we consider the same freedom to apply to 
' God. He sometimes accommodates Himself to men’s unbelief 


by offering them physical credentials fitted to convince them 
of His presence. According to Browning: ‘‘ Miracle was duly 
wrought, when save for it, no faith was possible.’’ And yet 
we need to beware, in our demand for a physical sign from 
Heaven, lest our faith be only faithlessness. We desire 
success, forgetting that the only success we can always claim 
is not in work or influence, health or wealth, but in over- 


coming the world, the victory of the soul that refuses to submit 
' to the tyranny of circumstance or be bound by the chain of sin. 


During the Revival in Manchuria, our feeling was that ‘*God 
had come among us,’’ not because of the psychological methods 


by which marvellous results were brought about, but because 


of the one great miracle so often repeated, the miracle of 
conversion from sin. 

It is then true that in all unusual, abnormal events God i is 
making Himself known. What we must call His. absence 
signifies possibly some overwhelming calamity and certainly 
the outer darkness which is the inexorable consequence of sin, 
here and hereafter. 

II. Turning from the transcendental standpoint, we find 
that the Bible brings before us also the immanent view of the 
existence and activity of God. He zs within the order of 
nature. ** Thou deckest Thyself with light as with a garment.”’ 
After all, may we not assume that the infinite Father resembles 
a little child in never being tired of repetition? Every hour 
He repeats the myriad marvels of His own creation. We pray, 
Give us this day our daily bread, and lo! the heavenly Manna 
lies each morning round about our camp. George Adam 
Smith says that the hardest lesson we have to learn is that 
God’s ways with men are mostly commonplace. The drunken 
priests and people of the Capital had sneered at Isaiah for his 
childish insistence on simple truths, line upon line, precept 
upou precept. The Prophet in reply assured them that the 
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unheeded, commonplace laws of God would be changed into 
the commonplace of wasting defeat and gradual decay, ‘‘ here a 
little, there a little, that they may go and fall backward and be 
broken and snared and taken.’’ Such is the method of the 
Divine Government of nations and of men. In the familiar 
words of Mrs. Browning : 


‘* Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God ; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes, 
The rest sit round it and pluck blackberries.”’ 

Sometimes it is easy for us in ordinary life to see the hand of 
God. Hemmed in by surrounding hills, pressed by Pharaoh’s 
pursuing chariots, the escaping Israelites found a narrow arm 
of the sea barring their advance. At the moment of their sorest 
need, the shallow waters of the ebb-tide were driven back by the 
south-east wind and they were saved. Sometimes it is diffi- 
cult to discern with clearness the finger of God. Storm, 
earthquake and fire, the traditional vehicles-of Deity, failed to 
convince Elijah of the near approach of Jehovah. ‘‘And after 
the fire a sound of gentle stillness.’”’ A voice spoke within the 
prophet's troubled breast. It was then that Elijah wrapped 
his face in his mantle and went out to hold communion in his 
secret heart with the Lord of Hosts. 

In order to know by what indications we may best discover 
the dwelling-place of God, we instinctively turn from nature 
and from history to consider Jesus Christ. St. Augustine 
declared: ‘‘I should not be a Christian but for the miracles.’ 
- Thus did the man born blind reason that Jesus, having opened 
his eyes, must be a prophet sent from God. ‘The men of that 
time had some idea of the Divine authority of a worker of 
miracles, but were untouched by One Who was holy and 
separate from sinners,—the ‘‘ most marvellous miracle of all.’’ 
The leaders of old had asked God for marvels. ‘‘If there be 
dew on the fleece only,’’ said Gideon, ‘‘then shall I know that 
Thou wilt save Israel by mine hand.’’? When, at the beginning 
of His mission, Jesus was confronted by a similar thought, ‘‘If 
Thou art the Son of God, cast Thyself down’’, He declined it 
as a temptation of the Evil One. He steadily refused to work 
a miracle merely for the sake of drawing attention to Himself 
and winning the applause of an unrepentant mob. How 
sparingly did Jesus use His power over nature! Apart from 
His works.of providence, only thrice did He bend the physical 
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world to His sovereign will. And only thrice did He recall 

the souls of the recently-dead back to their earthly tents. 

ra How often, after having healed the sick, did He command that 

44 no one should be told! He touched the eyes of the two blind 

ue men and sternly charged them, saying, see that no man know it. 

J The love of God for suffering humanity could not be restrained. 

Its pure light shone through every act of pitiful compassion. 
Yet, at the same time, Our Lord’s purpose was often hindered 
by His loving deeds of power, as when, after the feeding 
of the five thousand, the foolish, selfish multitude desired to 
make Him king. | 
Christ’s own estimate of His beneficent works is given 

ts | in His reply to the messengers of John the Baptist. In his 

af prison-cell the perplexed prophet heard of Christ’s healing 

: 4 activity among the peasant-folk of Galilee’s hills and dales. 
It is all very ordinary, very commonplace, he thonght. For 
reply, Christ, keeping to the immediate occupation He had . 
then in hand, applied. his extraordinary power to the relief 
of the ordinary ailments of simple people, and insisted that 
even the raisings from the dead were less important than 
the proclamation of.good tidings to the poor. 

: ve In short, if we require a token of the Divine presence 
iF flashing from the sky, there falls upon our ear. the startling 
word: **An evil generation seeketh after a sign ; there shall 
no sign be given to it bunt the sign of Jonah.’’ That is 
to say, a solitary man who arrives after an adventurous journey 

E in a strange city, appealing by. his unconth message to the 

‘natural consciences of ignorant, heathen people. sign 

of Jesus was—preaching.”’ 

On the other hand, the burden of Our Lord’s teaching 
on this subject is that the course of nature is the will of God. 

Consider the lilies : behold the fowls of the air: first the blade, 

than the ear, then the full corn in the ear. And He called to 

: Him a little child and said, Except ye become as little children, 

: ye shall] in no wise enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

‘ The same subordination of abnormal powers is observed 
by the Apostle Paul. In his list of gifts to the Church, 
miracles hold only the fourth place. It is not the use of 
the strange tongues, but preaching, which makes manifest the 
secrets of the heart, causing the stray visitor to declare ‘‘ that 

| God is among you indeed.’’ And greater. than all other 

if Divine gifts is the gift of love. | 
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III. It thus appears that the presence of God is recognised 
in the Bible and in human life under two aspects, above us and 
within us. As the mind is ever searching for unity in the 
- midst of diversity, we are compelled to ask ourselves whether 
these two aspects can be joined in one. We \ong for a thought 
which will reconcile these different, if not opposing, stand- 
points. Perhaps we may be led to the solution of the paradox 
by a consideration of the two temperaments noticeable in others 
and in ourselves. : 

There are those who by heredity or training are satisfied 
with the orderly development of their own lives. Like the 
great Bishop Butler, they have no liking for enthusiasm, by 
which they mean extravagance. With the Chinese philosopher 
J,aotzu, they say: ‘* The violent and strong do not die their 
natural death: I will make this the basis of mv teaching.’’ 
Their deepest feeling responds to Martineau’s weighty dictum : 
‘* The customs of heaven ought surely to be more sacred in our 
eyes than its anomalies.’? They are, in brief, the Greeks who 
seek after wisdom. 

Others again exhibit an opposite type of character. With 
them life is made up of crises, climaxes, catastrophes. Quiet, 
humdrum, snail-like progress nauseates them. During periods 
of Revival they are familiar figures, for they are apt to find 
the ordinary preaching of the Churches dull and cold. An 
Oxford student neglected a voluntary Greek Testament class 
in his College, becatise he prefered to attend Salvation Army 
meetings with their joyous Hallelujahs. These are the Jews 
who ask for signs. | 

In the 18th century, Wesley and Butler were probably 
the two men of highest religious genius in the English Church. 
Yet they failed to understand one another. To whichever of 
these types we ourselves may happen to belong, let us frankly 
admit that there are the two kinds of God-made men, as there 
are the two methods of His revelation. 4/ our peril we 
neglect or condemn the one or the other. | 

Here there is the supreme point of union of the normal 
and abnormal, declared by the Apostle. ‘‘Seeing that Jews 
ask for signs, and Greeks seek after wisdom : but we preach a 
crucified Messiah.’’ What more commonplace than death, a 
malefactor’s death? What more marvellous, more Divine, 
than the patience, the restraint, the self-sacrifice, the love, . 
the power, of the Son of God in His death? ‘Ihe two currents 
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into which all our lives are unequally divided, the ordinary 
routine of the daily task, as well as the bitter sorrow of 
bereavement aud the rare moments of ecstasy, meet and find 
their explanation in Christ, the power of God and the wisdom 
of God,—Christ in His death. | 

If, objectively, the twofold revelation becomes one in 
Christ, there remains the enquiry how we may subjectively 
realise God to be both within and above, The answer lies in 
the fact of prayer. In the midst of our anxieties, our labour, 
our vacancy, our pleasure, we remind ourselves that God is, 
and that each moment comes with whatsoever it may bring of 
weal or woe, from Him to us. Very simple and very natural 
is such a thought. We do not strive or cry. We do not by 
searching find out Him who is not far from every one of us. 
Next, a further step, we ask and receive. And again it is all 
equally natural and supernatural. ‘‘To-day,’’ wrote George 
Miller, ‘‘ was given me the sum of £2,050... . It is impossible 
to. describe my joy in God when I received this donation. I 
was neither excited nor surprised ; for I /ook out for answers to 
my prayers.’’ We have here, on the one hand, the perfectly 
natural action of a rich philanthropist in sending a large 
cheque, aud on the other hand, the wholly supernatural 


arrival of the gift from God in response to His servant's 


request. ‘‘ The work of Goa,’’ says Horton, ‘‘ goes on in the 
world always related to the conscious souls of those who pray.’’ 
The prayer of Brother Lawrence ‘‘was nothing else but a sense 
of the presence of God, his soul being at that time insensible to 
everything but Divine love:... when the appointed times of 
prayer were past, he found no difference because he still 


continued with God, praising. and blessing Him with all his 


might, so that he passed his life in continual joy.” 

Here and now, in the emptiness of our unsatisfied hearts, 
devoid of pleasurable sentiment,—here with no credentials, no 
beauty that we should desire Him,—here in the very centre of 
our selfishness and weakness, our folly and our pride,—here 
we may realise God. Perhaps we are expecting Our Lord’s 
coming on the clouds of glory. We faint for the flaming of 
His advent feet, when lo! all unrecognised in His meekness, 
He is present, ‘‘a Prince indeed, but only a Prince of Peace.’’ 

‘* When the doors were shut where the disciples were, ... 
Jesus came and stood in the midst.’’ 


HE IS HERE. 
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Reflections After Furlough. 


BY REV. GEORGE DOUGLAS, LIAOYANG. 


N the course of my return from furlough last spring it 
iT] was my privilege to visit the Holy Land. Dr. Kelman 
describes such an event in one’s life as ‘‘in some sort 
sacramental’’; and he is right. Who can ever for- 
get the incommunicable feelings produced by one’s first view 
of the blue lake sleeping in the lap of the Galilean Hills, or 
fail to be inspired by the sight of the buiwarks round about 
Jerusalem,—so lowly, yet such towering heights as Calvary, 
Olivet, and the hill country towards Bethlehem? For so the 
Lord is round about His people. 

But the scene that impressed me most, I think, perhaps 
because of its unexpectedness, was the view from the hills 
behind Nazareth, so vividly described by Principal George 
Adam Smith. Here one sees spread before one at a glance an 
epitome of God’s dealings with His chosen people. Here are 
Mount Tabor and the Kishon, where ‘‘ the people offered them- 
selves willingly,’’ and ‘‘the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.’? There are the Hill Moreh and the Well of Harod, 
where the hosts of Midian were discomfitted ‘‘ by the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon.’’ And above them there is Gilboa, 
where ‘‘ the shield of the mighty was vilely cast away.’’ 

There again at our feet is Jezreel, where Ahab ‘‘ sold him- 
self to work evil in the sight of the Lord’’; and there is 
Shunem with its prophet’s chamber ; and across the Plain of 
Esdraelon, itself the site of a hundred battlefields before 
Christ’s day and since, there rises Mount Carmel, where Elijah 
prayed and prevailed, and beneath it the Pass of Megiddo, the 
scene of Josiah’s defeat. 

** What a plain it is’’—that Har Megeddon !—‘‘ Upon which 
not only the greatest empires, races, and faiths, east and west, 
havecontended witheach other, but each has come to judgement.’’ 

This is the arena that one looks upon from the Nazareth 
schoolboys’ playground where doubtless the Carpenter’s Son 
first learned his liking for hillside reverie. Wherever we 
locate the scene known as the temptation (and perhaps it 
is best not located at all), it must have been here that the 
momentous decision was made whereby our Lord took the 
road to ‘‘ Bethabara, where John was baptizing.” We need go 
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no further for ‘‘an exceeding high mountain,’’ whence one 
may view ‘‘all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them ’’ ‘‘in a moment of time.’’ For here were to be seen the 
pomp of Rome and the commerce of Greece rolling along the 
intercontinental highway that intersects the plain, and here it 
requires no effort to visualise the heroic days of the Maccabees 
aud the age-long struggles of the Hebrew race. It must 
have been here too that the battle was first joined issue which 
ended in the se/bsthewusstsein of the Son of Man as Son of God. 
; A year ago not a few of us fellow-workers here in China 
stood together on another such Pisgah peak. ‘The kingdoms 
of the world were unrolled before us in a new light, and the 
glory of them was revealed as it never had been before. And 
in that vision we ali passed through a season of self-revelation 
and review. No one who was present at the Edinburgh Con- 
ference can doubt that it was China which most rivetted the 
public gaze ; the extraordinaty possibilities of the situation are 
so new and so unique. Nor when one comes back to the work- 
ing arena can one fail to be still further impressed with the 
transformation which even one year has wrought, espécially in 
the temper of the people, Christian and non-Christian alike. 
Are we sufficiently alert to the rapidity of the change that is 
taking place around us and to the power of the forces that lie 
dormant within it to test tis to tle core ? 

Now, the problem which confronts us here in China to- 
day is in many respects identical with the problem which rose 
before our Master there on the hill top. What was that? It 
was that which culminated after the Rubicon (in this case the 
Jordan) had been crossed, when Jesus had irrevocably declared 
Himself, and which is expressed for us in ‘‘ The ‘Temptation.’’ 

It is essential to remember that His Temptation was a 
temptation. Here we are not looking upon soine stage play ; 
He was surrounded by ‘ wild beasts.’’ He was in all points 
tempted /ike as we are. Having crossed the Rubicon it was 
necessary that He should think out His plans /zke any other 
man. So He retires to ‘‘ the wilderness’’ to think things out 

alone. How to go about laying truly the foundations of the 
Kingdom of God,—this was the work which had been given 
Him to do. 

It is on the subjective aspect of the problem that we must 
first glance, and here let us tread with reverent feet for we are face 
to face with a consciousness that we cannot altogether realize. 
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But surely the most crucial test so far as we can appreciate it 
(and we are meant to try) was the temptation which assailed 
Him to doubt His own vocation. That is implied in the 
repeated ‘‘if,’’—*‘if,’’—‘‘if Thou be the Son of God.’’ Could 
there be any possibility of error in the step which He had just 
taken dependent upon the assured conviction as to His 
unique sonship. It was a conviction which He had no doubt 
slowly and painfully reached. If it be true then He must be 
endowed with superhuman power. Why not put the matter 
to a test? Why not exercise it forthwith upon these stoves? 
Ah ves! But what of the distrust implied and the backward 
look ! | 

Now this is the point at which many of us are at present 
most assailahle. We are all recasting our plans before God. 
And who of us with any outlook is not tempted at times in 
these days when oppressed with a seuse of inadequacy to 
the Herculean task to doubt the validity of his own vocation. 
Let us cast ourselves down from this pinnacle of aspiration. 
Away back to Nazareth—to the old village home and the 
care-free life where one may live and die like one’s neighbours. 
Let well alone. God can be trusted to carry out His own 
plans in His own way without our interference. 

When we are thus assailed let us get away to the hillside 
with the Master. Let us watch with Him there if it be but 
one hour, and let us recall how, though the day was coming 
when He would feed five thousand, Himself He would not feed. 
Such a vigil will clear our soul’s vision. If there is one 
lesson plainer than any other that God is teaching us in these 
davs it is surely this: that He means His church to attempt 
the impossible in Chirist’s name. And for him who has eyes 
to see, who knows what is going on beneath the surface of 
things in China to-day and how such things have come about, 
can any word but ‘‘imiracle’’ describe the situation ? I cite 
the opium marvel, for example, by way of proof. 

Turning to the objective side, we see that the multitude 
is clamouring for bread, and while we know, oh ! so well, that 
the bread which alone can satisfy their hunger is in our hands, 
we are painfully conscious that the crowd is streaming heed- 
less by. Shall we not then best further the upbuilding of the 
Kingdom by compromise, and attain our end by first minister- 
ing to their craving for material gain or by winning their 
applause through display and ritual ? ‘The whole nation is 
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yearning for a Messiah of its own imagining ; why not gain 
ascendancy by responding to this insistent appeal for political 
salvation ? It would be easy, and a certain amount of com- 
promise seems to be inevitable if we are to gain a foothold at 
all. In short here is ‘‘a friend of mine out of his way,’’ who 
is come to me out of the darkness of the world’s deep mid- 
night; have I nothing to set before him save this ‘‘manna’’ 


which is become loathsome to him? Why not satisty his 


hunger with the bread he thinks he needs ? 


When we are tempted by considerations such as these, oh ! - 


then, let us recall how He who worked miracles all His life 
began by refusing one simply because spiritual ends can only 
be spiritually attained. A week later He would not hesitate 
to leap into fame before the wondering crowd in response to 
His mother’s appeal. He would by His kingly presence at 
the family altar turn their water blushing into wine. But 
here in the desert—stones into bread at the devil’s behest: 


that was another matter. In the good to be attained lay the 


snare ! 

It is perhaps well that the attitude of the Chinese govern- 
ment should for the present remain intolerant towards Chris- 
tianity. Were it otherwise the temptation to the young church 
of China would be towards all sorts of compromise. We are 
so familiar with the reconciliation of the irreconcilable already 
in the land. With the rise of the spirit of independence we 
should see a wave of what in Africa they call ‘‘Ethiopianism.’’ 
And an ‘Ethiopian’? Church in China would make short 
work of the Apotheosis of Confucius and the problems of 
-the tablets, whether of ancestor, Emperor, sage or saint. Nor 
would it be vexed with a Sabbath law. It would infuse a 
brew from a mixture of the newer Buddhism and the older 
Taoism, and to the old wine of Confucius it would add a 
distillation from the works of Darwin and Spencer and serve 
up all ‘‘to spice’’ the teaching of Jesus Christ. And in the 
end we should see a type of Christianity comparable to the 
Chinese cult of Islam. 

Verily, I believe it is for our souls’ health that the govern- 
ment should remain intractable. Christ is essentially intolerant 
of rivals. Our God is of necessity ‘‘a jealous god.’? As things 
are there is less danger of the Christian ideal being lost in 
aspirations of state, and of their several aims becoming confused 
and obscured. 


A 
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‘*They are building high walls against us on every side,”’ 
said my Chinese colleague in the pastorate in conference here 
the other day ; ‘‘well, they will serve to fence usin. Our own 
country will have none of us (Christians), still less does Japan 
want us, America and England shut us out or cast us adrift. 
Where shall we find rest for the soles of our feet? Why, what 
was the land we set out to seek? Was it not the Kingdom of 
God? ‘That at least is assured, and is hereby made in the 
mercy of God the more secure.’’? This is a true saying. ‘‘Our 
sufficiency ts of God.” 


Our Obligation to Pray. 


BY DR. W. W. WHITE. 


** Men ought always to pray,’’ said our Lord. 
* Pray without ceasing,’’ wrote Paul. 
Why should we pray? 


I. We Should Pray Because of What Prayer ts. 

What is prayer ? 

Coleridge called prayer ‘* An affirmation and an act which 
bids eternal truth be a fact.”? : 

Bishop Atterbury says, ‘‘ What is prayer but an ascent of 
the mind towards God ?’’ 

We are familiar with the words of the hymn :— 

‘* Prayer is the breath of God in man 
Returning whence it came.”’ 

‘¢ Prayer,’’ said Beecher, ‘‘is the soul moving in the 
presence of God.”’ | 

Hodge defines prayer to be ‘*the converse of the soul with 
God.” | 

The Westminster Shorter Catechism’s definition of prayer 
is this: ‘* Prayer is the offering up of our desires unto God, in 
the name of Christ, for things agreeable to His will, with 
confession of our sins and thankful acknowledgement of His 
mercies. ’’ 

Prayer includes more than mere asking. Adoration, 
thanksgiving and confession, as well as petitiou, are involved 
in it. 

We ought to adore God. He is worthy of our worship. 
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For all His goodness we should thank Him. ‘‘It is a 
good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises 
unto thy name, O most High.’’ 

Acknowledgement of unworthiness should also be made to 
God. Only by confession from the heart, which involves 
turning from sin, can man receive forgiveness from God. 
God’s ever-present willingness to forgive can only be taken 
possession of by prayer. ‘* Ask and ye shall receive.”’ 

It is natural to pray. Man’s constitution demands it. 
*‘Let him who would learn to pray go to sea,’’ says an old 
divine. Those who.think that they do not need to pray do 
pray when they come into dire need. 

God has made us for Himself, and ‘we are restless until we 
rest in Him. This rest is secured through prayer, which is 
communion-intercourse with God our Father. Because of what 
prayer is therefore we ought to pray. 


I]. We should pray because of what prayer accomplishes 
in the one who prays. 


All know the influence of associates. ‘‘A man is known 
by the company he keeps.’’ It is true also that a man’s 
company is known by the kind of person he is. No one can 
really hold frequent converse with God without being in- 
fluenced for good. 

One says, ‘‘ Five minutes spent in the company of Christ 
every morning—two minutes, if it is face to face and heart to 
heart—will change your whole day, and will make every thought 
and feeling different.’’ 

** Beholding, as in a mirror, the glory of the Lord, we are 
changed into the same image froin glory to glory.’’ 

Prayer persisted in is an efficient means of purifying the 
life. . 

One presents a petition for a definite sesult. He is sure 
it is the will of God that this petition should be granted. The 
promise is unmistakable. But there is no answer. Why? 
There can be but one explanation. There is something te. 
with the petitioner. 

Given (1) God our Father, Who hears prayer, and (2) a 
proper petition, viz., one according to the will of God, what 
must be true if the answer is not received? The one who asks 
is not in the receptive state. What will he do if he is wise? 
He will not cease to pray. He will rather pray more earnestly 
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that the thing or things which hinder may be removed. It 
may be some sinful indulgence; by self-examination in the 
light of the Scriptures this may be made plain. It may be 
absence of faith to receive what God has promised. The definite 
prayer in that case, would be for faith to receive rather than for 
the thing itself. 

Prayer continued in, keeps life pure. It is the inbreathing 
of purity, and the expulsion of impurity. Only the one who 
in some real sense prays without ceasing, is in a healthy 
spiritual state, just as the house is kept pure and sweet only as 
free currents of fresh air are allowed to pass through its various 
apartments. 


Ill. We should pray because of what prayer ts appointed to 
accomplish outside of ourselves. 


One of the arch-heresies of this day is the teaching 
that prayer accomplishes only a moral change in the sup- 
pliant. 

Prayer does this, as we have seen, but it does more. It 
actually brings to pass that which would not otherwise occur. 
It is more than a ‘‘soul-yearning which works out its own 
repose.’’? It is more than ‘‘the soul moving in the presence 
of God.’’ It is ‘‘a cry to the Giver.’’ If there were no giver 
there would be no cry. There would be no motive for it. 

Men sow expecting to reap, not simply for exercise and 
fresh air. 

The promise ‘‘I will give’’ is invariably connected with 
the command “ Ask of Me.’’ The asking is as really in the 
plan of God as the giving. These two stand in the relation of 
means and end, and are involved in the very being of God. 
‘*In the bosom of Deity nothing is ever done without prayer— 
the asking of the Son, and the giving of the Father.’’ 

The words of the poet must be changed. They can no 
longer read ‘‘ More things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of,’’ but ‘‘ All things are wrought by prayer.”’ 

The teaching of the Bible is that man has been taken up 
into the eternal purpose of God as an accomplisher. 

To man has been given dominion. This is not, however, 
to be arbitrarily exercised. As in the physical realm, man by 
obeying nature’s laws has been coming more and more into the 
place of ruler, so as he yields to God in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
and is wrought into the Master’s image by the Holy Spirit, is 
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he clothed with authority, and enabled by prayer to bring to 
pass large results. 

‘‘T have chosen and appointed you to pray,’’ said our 
Lord to His disciples (see John 15: 16). To this holy, and 
greatly needed ministry let us betake ourselves. . 

If Samuel felt coustrained to say, ‘‘God forbid that I 
should cease to pray,’’ is there less of obligation upon us in 
these times of clearer knowledge of general and awful need, 
and of calls to united supplication, which come from every 
quarter ? 

The Lord of the harvest still stands with compassion, as 
of old, and waits for obedience to His command, ‘‘ Pray ye the 
Lord of the harvest that he thrust forth laborers.’’ 

Shall God continue to be limited in His disposition to bless 
by our failure to respond to His call for intercessors? ‘‘ Lord 
teach us liow to pray.’’ | 


Some Thoughts from Malachi 
BY REV. ALEX. BAXTER, L.M.S., CANTON. 
ee the good gifts which The Eternal bestows upon 


a nation none is to be compared with a prophet. 
Supremely is this true of the prophets of the Hebrew 
people. It was their vocation to present to the people 
the ideal of righteousness, to turn them from their sins and 
lead them with ever surer steps along the way that is ever- 
lasting. To do this they came forth from the secret place 
of God charged with a message which made them if need be 
‘‘indifferent to opposition, separate from circumstances, in- 
sistent, indomitable, and irresistible.’’ It cannot but be, there- 
fore,.that in the prophetic word uttered by these great men 
there is much that is pereunial in its freshness and permanent 
in its adaptability and inspiration. | 
The prophet Malachi, however, is not an ordinary prophet. 
His times were peculiar and the man was made to suit them. 
One’s first reading of his prophecy is somewhat disappointing. 
We feel he hardly rises to the height of his vocation. We 
look in vain for the ‘‘seraphic fire’’ of an Isaiah, the intense 
realism of an Amos or the characteristics of ‘‘the brazen man 
melting into tears.’’” The prophetic style has become more 
prosaic. Prophecy is assuming the temper of the teacher, and 
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the influence of the Law—that ‘‘letter’’? which \ultimately killed 
the prophetic life—is beginning to assert itself. For these 
and other reasons the book does not at once warm and inspire 
us as the writings of some of the other prophets do. Yet, 
notwithstanding, it is a great book that lies before us. It is 
a true prophecy, bearing ‘‘authentic tidings of invisible 
things.’? The man who wrote it was a prophet indeed. He 
was, as Carlyle would put it, ‘the soul of a man actually sent 
down from the skies with a God’s message to us,’’ and he 
has a fervour, a realism and a tenderness of his own. 

The purpose of this paper is devotional rather than his- 
torical. We are to apply rather than inteipret—that is, to 
concern ourselves not so much with the original historical 
situation as to fasten our attention on some of the ideas and 
truths contained in the prophecy which have a special bearing 
on our time. It will not be necessary, therefore, to go into 
the histcrical situation of the book with much detail, but only 
to indicate it briefly in general terms. 

In regard to the writer himself, scholarship seems to agree 
in the main that Malachi was originally anonymous, and that 
the name, which means ‘‘my messenger’’, was given to it by 
au editor from its description of the priest as ‘‘ the messenger 
of the Lord of Hosts’. 

If we may date the book 460-450 B.C., we find that, for 
the most part, it lies between Haggai and Zechariah on the 
one-hand and Ezra and Nehemiah on the other. Malachi was 
thus a contemporary of the great reforming prophets, and 
was able to give added and independent force to the urgency 
of their reforms. 

The century within which the prophecy lies has been 
very aptly termed ‘‘a century of disillusion.’’ Isaiah had 
painted in glowing colours the release of the Jews from cap- 
tivity. They were to have a happy return. to Palestine, the 
privations of the march were to be miraculously removed, 
Zion was to rise before them in all its splendour, and a 
glorious future was to be their lot. Facts proved otherwise, 
however, and the prospects which had lured the exiles back 
gave place to cruel disillusion, while, instead of repaying the 
sacrifices they had made in returning, the land demanded 
more. Haggai and Zechariah, feeling the challenge of the 
Situation keenly, based their hopes for better things on the 
tebuilding of the temple for the worship of God. They urged 
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the people to this task, confidently prophesying that when 
the temple was rebuilt the Lord would surely bless them 
(Haggai ii. 18, 24), and ‘‘Jerusalem would be inhabited as 
villages without walls by reason of the multitudes of men and 
cattle therein ’’ (Zechariah ii. 4). 

The temple was rebuilt, but the prophet’s promise seemed 
to fail, and disillusion again was the lot of the people. Of the 
city of their hopes it had to be said: ‘* The people were few 
therein and the houses were not builded’? (Nehemiah vii. 4). 
Harvests were bad and drought destroyed the crops. ‘‘The 
reproach of the heathen’’ was heavy upon them, and if they 
did rouse themselves to build the city walls, their neighbours 
in derision cried: ‘* What do these feeble Jews ?’’ (Nehemiah 
iv. 2). Ofa truth they seemed no better than the heathen, and 
the faith of many gave place to doubt and even despair. 

In Malachi’s time, therefore, religious life was weak and 
spiritual vision dim. Jehovah’s altars were treated with con- 
teinpt, aid blemished sacrifices offered thereon (Malachi 1. 8, 
13). The priesthood was largely corrupt (ii. 6-9). The people 
were remiss in payment of tithes and other sacred dues ii. 8), 
while social abuses tended to obliterate the distinctive charac- 
ter of the nation (ii. 11-12). 

A p'ous remnant remained, of which Malachi was one, 
but they were sorely tried, and against them was the large 
majority of the people, who, shaken in faith by the disillusion- 
ments through which they had passed, formed roughly three 
classes, which Dr. Driver calls respectively ‘‘the proud, the 
indifferent and the doubters.”’ 

Such in brief was the situation when the word of the Lord 
came to Malachi. The situation was by no means an easy one 
even for a prophet to face. But as has already been said, God 
made the man for the time and gave the message to the man. 

I can lay claim to no very extended experience of life 
in China, but so far as I know it seems to me we have in 
this empire to-day not an inapt parallel to the situation of 
Malachi’s day. ‘A century of disillusion would not inexactly 
describe the present century in China.  Disillusion is writ 
large over the face of the Empire, and the fruits of it we are 
meeting now on.every hand,—‘‘the proud, the indifferent 
and the doubters.’’ And if the situation was difficult in 
Malachi’s time it is doubly so to-day. Let us look for a little 
at the prophet’s solution. 
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Malachi’s message naturally gathers) itself round the 
priesthood and the people, aud centres in the temple worship. 
There the great building stood, a reminder of the high hope 
that built it and of that hope’s decay, and in the face of 
previous prophecies it required no little courage and faith 
on Malachi’s part to centre his message in God’s House again. 
Yet he did so, and his first word was to the priests. ‘‘ Like 
priest, like people’’ was a principle Malachi clearly emphasized. 
Without a priesthood reverent, conscientious, wise and pure, 
he felt there was little hope for the people, for ‘‘the lips of a 
priest guard knowledge, and men seek instruction from his 
mouth, for he is the angel of Jehovah of Hosts’’ (Mal. ii. 7). 
This principle has sometimes been over-emplhiasized to the 
undoing of both priest and people, but yet there is enough 
truth in it to call for our earnest attention. Without at- 
tempting to draw any parallel between the Levitical 
priesthood and the Christian ministry of to-day, we may 
take to ourselves the prophet’s teaching, for we are called 
of God to minister to the self-same needs as brought the 
Old Testament priesthood into existence. Thus even to-day 
‘*the life of the minister is often the Bible of the public,’’ and 
the influence of men in such a high vocation must and does 
act powerfully upon the life of the people. ‘I’o meet the stress 
of his time Malachi pleads for a priesthood of revelation 
and knowledge. It was for them he felt, to lay bare the 
spiritual significance of the people’s disillusion and wrest from 
it its Divine meaning. 

And no less does it belong to the calling of the mission- 
ary to-day to do the same for China. It there a place or 
meaning for disillusion within the purposes of God? Rightly 
understood, surely there is. God’s purpose is even now being 
seen in China. It is very often the case that even what we take 
to be Divine promises are not fulfilled in the sense in which 
they seem to have been given. ‘I'ake for instance the Old 
Testament. The fulfilmeuts there are poor indeed when 
compared with the glory of the promises, and to the people 
at the time they must have seemed poorer still. Yet when 
we look back over them now we see the ‘‘Divine event’’ to 
which they moved. We can trace the course they ran, 
‘looking unto Jesus’, in whom alone we can see things 
steadily and see them. whole’. There is a beautiful deepening 
and development right through, and as the lesser good seemed 
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denied there emerges the promise of a nobler boon. It was not 
the way of the Jews to take long vision, however, and as a 
writer, himself a Jew, says: ‘‘development was an idea foreign 
to their conception of the ways of God with man. With 
childlike naiveté they accepted all, they adopted all, and they 
syncretised it all as best they could.’’ 

The Chinese have hitherto been somewhat like the Jews in 
their attitude towards development, and this has given added 
bitterness to their disillusion. Their moral code has been 
preceptual and has been treated with little idea of the need of 
adaptation or development and therefore tends to become 
obsolete. The Christians also have largely viewed Christian- 
ity from a similar standpoint—hence many of the difficulties 
that beset them to-day. When a man’s grasp of Christianity 
goes no deeper than a trust in its precepts and promises, 
disillusion is bound to be met with, and the result will be 
unsettling. Christianity is not to view God through the 
promises, but the promises through God. By that is meant 
that we have to get to the centre of things in Jesus Christ and 
His redeeming death, and from there judge, elevate and 
criticise, if necessary, what has gone before and since. 

As the priesthood of such a revelation there is need of us 
to-day in China. It is perhaps inevitable that the Chinese 
should take hold of Christianity at first as Truth rather than 
as Life, but no effort should be spared to lead them into the 
deeper and more spiritual meaning of their Faith, to bring 
them to know Christ and the power of His resurrection, and 
find their souls, their light, their life, in Him. 

Then again we all know how other knowledge is making 
doubters of some, even within the Church, before they have had 
time or training to measure the meaning of Truth as it is 
in Christ. Here lies the call for a priesthood of knowledge 
as we have it indicated by Malachi. Doubtless all truth is | 
one. We have no call, nor right, to say that anything which 
is proved scientifically false can be in any circumstances 
_ religiously true. But yet, as priests of knowledge, we have to | 

hold tenaciously and without apology that Truth which has 
been given to us, the boundaries of which we will never allow 
science the right to set. Faith, rightly understood, is an organ 
of knowledge—of knowledge as sound of its kind as that 
which is reached by science, and its kind is much higher and 
greater. 
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Of course the difficulty is to bring this home to the hearts 
of ‘‘the proud, the indifferent, and the doubters.’’ I have no 
new method to propose, but the urgency of the situation seems 
to me to demand the most strenuous efforts from us all. Ian 
McLaren wrote of England some years ago: ‘‘There are ages 
which have been saved from sin by evangelism ; this is an age 
which must be saved from scepticism by knowledge.’’? The 
need of such knowledge is already upon us in China, and it is 
our duty and privilege to be a priesthood of knowledge to the 
people in their day of need. 

But if we are to follow Malachi there must be no narrow- 
ness in our outlook nor intolerance in our speech. There were 
many ‘‘outside the fold’’ in Malachi’s time, aliens from Israel 
and Israel’s faith. Yet notice how the prophet speaks of 
them in the name of God. ‘‘From the rising of the sun and 
to its setting my name is glorified among the nations, and in 
every sacred place incense is offered to my name, and a pure 
offering ; for great is my name among the nations, saith 
Jehovah of Hosts’? (i. rr). Why are we so afraid to be generous 
to other faiths to-day, with such an example before us ? Accord- 
ing to Malachi the very sacrifices of the heathen are pure 
and acceptable to God. ‘‘ Never have we had in prophecy, 
even the most far seeing and evangelical, a statement so 
generous and so catholic as this.’’—(G. A. Smith). We 
must be patient with all doubts, therefore, and tender towards 
all faiths that must pass away. Truth, like our Father’s 
House, has many mansions, and the Lord God sheds His 
Light o’er all. 

We must never view disillusion as a final thing. It is 
when men do that they come to grief. The God who shapes 
all destinies has always greater things in store. We believe it 
is so for China. ‘‘ Missions lose half their force when we do 
not believe in the future of the races to which we go.’’ It is 
ours in God’s name to tell of this hope. There is nothing 
more pathetic to see than disillusioned pride hugging its 
forlorn ambition to the bitter end. It is hard to move such 
pride, and these meu are hardto bend. Less noble, but scarcely 
less hopeful, are those whom disillusion has dulled to indiffer- 
ence. There are many such in China, and we have them even 
within our churches, where they seek only the salvation of 
their own poor souls. Better the doubters than these, for in 
honest doubt there still lives some faith aud potentialities of 
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certainty and hope again. It is ours to be the messengers of 
the Lord to such as these, to place their disillusion, as Malachi 
did for his time, within the purposes of God, and tell its 
meaning ; to be speakers out of eternity seeking to awaken 
faith where doubt is, and a chastened hope where hope 
is dead. 

And withal, let Malachi serve to remind us that there is a 
temple in China within which we minister and to which the 
people must bring their tithes. Let us not misunderstand 
Malachi in what he says about the temple rites. What he 
demands is not the observance of the rules of ritual in them- 
selves, but the spirit of worship and reverence and faithfulness 
which finds expression in them. We have no need to-day of 
sacrifice and tithes and offerings, but we have the spiritual 
counterpart with us still. We have still God’s house. Within, 
there is the great laver where we can wash and be clean, the 
solemn chamber where the lights of the spirit burn and the 
Bread of Life is offered to the hungry souls of men. There, 
bowed in spirit, men still may cry: ‘‘God be merciful to mea 
sinner,’? and the Saviour bends over them with the words of 
peace: ‘*Thy sins be forgiven thee !’’ Malachi offered no hope 
to the people that did not gather around the temple, and there 
is no sure future for the Chinese church if the temple is 
neglected. It is a truth hard to realise in our busy days of 
social service that the church can do more for the world 
through the worship of the sanctuary than through its mani- 
fold forms of social activity. Yet it is true. Worship is the 
supreme exercise of faith, and it is only through the faith of the 
church that God is going to lead the whole world to His feet. 
God loves our enthusiasin and blesses our efforts to uplift in 
any true way our fellow-men. But we cannot rob God of His 
worship and still receive His best gifts. We are praying for 
revival. ‘‘Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse. . . 
and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will 
not open you the windows of Heaven and pour you out a 
blessing that there shall not be room enough to receive it.’’ 


; 


SCARF DRILL, SOUTH GATK, SHANGHAT (See Editorial and Missionary News). 
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The New Times and the New Duties* 


BY THE RIGHT REY. F. R. GRAVES, D.D. 


T is owing to the fact that the President of the Associa- 

tion has been called away from Shanghai to undertake 

iT] the honourable and laborious work of the President of 

the Soochow University, a post left vacant by the death 

of the lamented Dr. Anderson, that I have been invited to 

speak to you this afternoon. And in fulfilling this unex- 

pected duty I wish to lay before you a few thoughts bearing 

upon the changed condition of things in China and the obliga- 
tions which it lays upon us. 

We are living in a new China. How true this is those of 
us know best who have known the China of a generation ago, 
a China without railroads, without the telegraph, without a 
postal system, where the old examitatious were the basis of 
education and the soie path to official preferment, where the 
Confucian Classics were held to constitute the only literature 
worth knowing, the only philosophy of life and of government 
—a China in which the Press was silent and public opinion 
dormant. What profound changes have been taking place in 
the last few years! Railroad policy is just now the burning 
question between the Central Government and the provinces ; 
the telegraph flashes the Imperial edicts from Peking to the 
farthest limits of the Empire and carries up the advice of the 
Viceroys or the protests of the people to the capital ; a steadily 
increasing mass of letters carried by the Imperial Post Office 
promotes exchange of thought and facilitates communication 
between the leading minds of the Empire ; and along with the 
letters travel the newspapers, awakening intelligence where- 
ever they go. Western learning has come in and the whole 
educational system of the country is in process of being remo- 
delled. We see the men of the old learning and the men of the 
new learning forming themselves into the opposing parties of 
conservatism and of progress. ‘The demand for a constitutional 
form of government has become more and more insistent and 
we seem to be on the eve of the most profound changes 
in the political aspect. of China. Along with these graver 
changes have come in numerous alterations in the domain of 


* An address delivered at the closing meeting of the Shanghai Missionary 
Association, Jume rgrr. 
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The New Times and the New Duties* 
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éustom and social observance. ‘These changes are known and 
recognized by all of us, and I only mention them in a brief 
review in order to recall to your minds the fact that if the times 
have changed we must change with them, that all these things 
have their bearing upon our work as missionaries. 

I suppose that we shall all agree that while there is much 
in all that is going on about us which is exaggerated and im- 
perfect, even much which seems to us to be foolish and absurd, 
our attitude should be, and I am glad to think is, in the main, 
sympathetic. We do not stand apart from the struggles of the 
people for whom we are working, we are by no meaus indiffer- 
ent spectators of the drama which is being enacted, of the fate 
of a nation which is being worked out before our eyes. We 
rejoice at every evidence of progress, we accord our admiration 
to the high aspiration and new endeavour which characterize 
the efforts for reform, we feel that we ourselves have a part in 
the action that is going on about us. Our difficulties arise 
from the very circumstance that this is a time of change and 
that it is not always easy to adapt ourselves to it, to know 
when to applaud and when to criticize. And particularly is it 
hard for us to judge the tone and temper of young China, to 
determine how to take these people of the younger generation. 
If they stood frankly on one platform or the other, our position 
would be simpler, but if we approach them on the new basis 
they are apt to shift to the old, while, if we adhere to what we 
have been tauglit as to the customs or etiquette of the past they 
shift again to the new. It is like the difficulty we experience 
when we see the young student enter our classroom to-day in 
all the glory of a high collar and a brilliant necktie, and find 
him to-morrow in native costume again. ‘Things are in a 
state of flux and we cannot but be more or less embarrassed 
in dealing with those about us before a stable equilibrium is 
attained. 

Yet out of this shifting and changing environment some 
things appear with sufficient distinctness. There is an unmis- 
takable attitude of independence which affects our work immedi- 
ately. Until lately, the attitude of the Chinese Christians has 
been in the mains one of docility, they were willing to accept 
what was taught them, they accommodated themselves to the 
ecclesiastical arrangements which were established by the mis- 
sionaries. We all perceive that that is not the state of mind 
to-day. The movements for reform, the new sense of national 
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solidarity, has reacted upon missionary work. , ‘The Chinese are 
passing from a state of tutelage to a state in which they de- 
- mand to have their share in what is arranged, and a full repre- 
sentation in the government of the Church. This attitude has 
its drawbacks, it is true. They do not always choose the wisest 
course, but at least they are beginning to choose for themselves 
and since what we have been seeking is to awake in them a 
sense of their privilege and their responsibility, to arouse them 
to undertake and carry on the work of the Christianization of 
their countrymen, we cannot but rejoice at every sign of pro- 
gress which leads to this end. Our position here is much 
more fortunate than that of missionaries in such a country as 
India, for instance, where, if there is any truth in what one 
has lately read, there is great backwardness amongst the 
Christian community in this respect. We ought to congratu- 
late ourselves upon the manly and independent attitude of the 
Chinese Christians and to feel that in spite of occasional aberra- 
tions their feet are set in the right road. 

But the main thing to which I would call your attention 
is that all these changes will contribute to bring about a 
changed attitude towards Christianity on its intellectual and 
philosophical side. The time is at hand when we must se- 
riously consider the coming change and prepare ourselves and 
the Chinese Christians to meet questions which have not bere- 
tofore been pressing. 

The proof that this is so is not far to seek. You have all 
seen in the papers the account of a trial which was brought 
about by an ill-judged attack upon Christianity which was 
deemed, and rightly I think, to be of an inflammatory nature 
and likely to encourage acts of violence. Following upon this 
came letters from Sir Hiram Maxim, not of any particular 
weight in themselves, but which brought to light the fact that 
there exists in China a Rationalist Society which appears to 
have for one of its objects the dissemination amongst the 
Chinese of literature which is directly hostile to Christianity. 
It may be within your knowledge that such a society has 
existed in Japan for some time and that controversy has been 
continually carried on in the columns of the foreign newspapers 
there. We have no right to object to such a society or to its 
distributing its literature, much as we may regret its purpose 
and tendency and the inevitable misunderstandings which it 
must arouse in the minds of the Chinese. But it is plainly our 
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duty to see that nothing of unjust attack or untruthful argu- | 
ment shall circulate without being adequately answered. I 
allude to these incidents because they are present in your minds, 
but what I would point out is that it is only an indication of a 
process that is going on and the precursor of a condition with 
which we shall soon be face to face. 

In the first place we can take it for granted that we shall 
have to reckon with numerous articles and books written by 
the Chinese themselves. It is likely that the old arguments 
will be changed for arguments derived from Western sources, 
while the old spirit of opposition to Christianity will simply be 
appearing in a new form. Then, too, there is the certainty 
that many of the students who have been educated abroad 
will have imbibed in their education a distinct prejudice against 
Christianity, and some of them will embody that in books which 
will be printed and distributed in China. Heretofore China 
has known so little of the West that it has been content to 
oppose Christianity from the point of view which the Confucian 
Classics afforded, but in future we may expect writers to draw 
largely upon infidel and rationalistic productions in Western 
lands in carrying on the contest. How can we expect it to be 
otherwise? There is a strong and aggressive school of unbelief 
at home and it is absolutely certain that sooner or later the 
influence of these ideas will make itself felt in China, whether 
directly through returned students, or indirectly through the 
translation of various books. What we have to congratulate 
ourselves upon is that this has not come about sooner, that time 
has been given the infant Church to gain some measure of 
strength and solidity ; and also, we have been fortunate in the 
tolerant and kindly tone of the foreign newspapers in China. 
They have not been the instruments of an anti-Christian 
propaganda and they have been conspicuous for the fairness 
and justice with which they have discussed any questions con- 


‘nected with missionary work. Let us hope that this attitude 


will be continued. 

But as to the main question of an attack upon Christianity 
from the intellectual side, we are sure to be face to face with it 
in a short time. What then should be our attitude towards 
it and what means should we adopt? It is first and foremost 
necessary that we should become awake to the situation, that we 
should understand that henceforth we shall have to face a very 
different kind of objector from the objector of the past. It 
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was comparatively easy to answer the objections of the old Con- 
fuciau scholar, but it will demand much lard thought and care 
to reply to the argumeuts which will be drawn from Western 
literature. However, that is what we shall have to do, and it 
is incumbent upon us to see that we are prepared to do it well. 
It is plain that preaching will have to be more carefully 
prepared for, and that we shall have to supply ourselves with 
books in Chinese which will adequately meet the arguments 
of our opposets. We ought to make full use of such Christian 
‘newspapers and magazines as we at present possess, some of 
which, such as the ‘‘Za Zung aaa are already doing an 
excellent work on these lines. 

There is another way in which we can do a great deal to 
forestall objections. I allude to the way in which we teach 
the Bible. It is well known to you that most of the current 
objections of rationalist publications and popular infidelity are 
made against the Bible, by the process of attempting to show 
that it is a book full of errors and inconsistencies, and conse- 
quently unworthy of belief. The procedure is based upon the 
supposition that the Christian Church demands a literal in- 
terpretation of everything within the covers of the Bible and 
that every part of the book is of equal authority in Christian 
teaching and that it is in such a sense the direct utterance of 
God that the discovery in it of any historical error,’ scientific 
fallacy, or apparent moral failure is sufficient to discredit the 
Christian religion and even the belief in God. It is unques- 
tionably true that in China missionaries have been content in 
the main to let the Chinese take the Bible throughout in an 
absolutely literal sense. The Chinese have not been troubled 
by questionings and it -has been an easier way to let them go 
on with this idea, but more than this, it is not only passively 
allowed but actually encouraged by a large number. For 
instance, I picked up a few weeks ago a book on the Bible 
published in Chinese by an excellent missionary, and almost 
the first sentence upon which my eyes fell was one which 
explained God’s inspiration of the writers of the various books 
of the Bible under the figure of a man speaking through a 
trumpet, an inert and senseless instrument, the conclusion 
being that the word being of God and not of man there was 
no doubt whatever of its being directly and literally a divine 
message. Such a crude and mechanical way of representing 
the great fact of inspiration has been made impossible by 
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the study and devout labour that have been expended upon 
the Bible during the last half century, and for us to allow 
such a misrepresentation of inspiration to be that which is 
taught to the Chinese Christians is to convict ourselves of 
unwillingness to take the pains and time which is necessary 
to explain the doctrine in a more spiritual way. More than 
that, if we teach them that every word and syllable of Holy 
Scripture is to be interpreted literally, we hand them over, 
bound hand and foot, to the first unbeliever who can point 
out anything throughout the Bible which appears untrue or 
inconsistent with spiritual morality when taken literally. We 
want the Chinese to have a living faith in the Bible, but we 
must beware of making them think that their faith is founded 
on a mechanical and literal theory of inspiration. Further, it 
is the tendency of the Chinese to interpret over-literally, and 
it would be well for us to guard against it. ‘Take for instance 
the grand words in Genesis: ‘* The Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground.’’ As we read them the whole history 
of man upon this planet, reaching back to his origin in the 
dim mists of the past, rises before our eyes and we feel the 
erandeur of conception of the human race toiling upwards 
through the ages, the work of divine power at the beginning, 
as it has been ever since, the object of divine providence. 
Did you ever hear a Chinese preacher treat these words? 
‘¢Dust’’ becomes ‘‘mud’’ in order to be sure that his hearers 
will understand, and he elaborates the process of creation in a. 
literal manner with figures drawn from the work of the potter 
and with very little reference to the spiritual meaning of the 
story. We shall be wise, therefore, if in our teaching we do 
something to redress this tendency to literalism by leading 
those whom we teach to a more spiritual conception of the 
facts of the Scriptures. I am not advocating that we should 
proceed to substitute biblical criticism for the ordinary Bible 


\_ lesson, or for the subject of the sermon, but it will make all 


the difference in the world in the results of our teaching if we 
keep in mind the sure and ascertained results of modern 
biblical study and do not allow our hearers’to acquire from 
us a false theory of interpretation. It is not necessary that 
we should teach negations, we can teach the positive truths. 
What will be needed in future is a sufficient supply of 
books of the very first class, in the mature of a defence of 
Christianity which will be adequate to meet the questions 
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which will be raised by the introduction of Western science 
and philosophy, and also adapted to the Chinese mind. We 
have had in the past books which very ably \met the opposing 
arguments of the old-fashioned Chinese scholars. What we 
have to do to-day is to construct an apologetic which will 
adequately answer the arguments and objections of the Western 
educated Chinese of to-day. Such a literature can only be 
secured by qualified men giving themselves to this task. It 
will not come about asthe result of missionary meetings or 
conferences or resolutions. No great book was ever produced 
by a committee and the books that will adequately make 
answer for Christianity in China in the face of its opposers 
will have to be great books, books to which men have devoted 
the preparation of years along with earnest and devout con- 
templation and prayer. | 

I have very inadequately treated these questions. Indeed, 
iny intention has been not so much to treat of them at length 
as to indicate certain signs of the present which seem to point 
to a fresh attack from a new quarter upon the Christian 
position here in China, and to one or two ways in which it 
may be possible to take precautions in defence, so that when 
the attack is delivered it will not find our people dismayed and 
unprepared. When the time comes that our religion is 
denounced as irrational it is impossible for us to stand aside 
silent and without defence without being false to the truth 
which we hold, but this work of defence is for the few and not 
the many. | | 

I am far from advocating a general resort to controversy. 
Christians are not made in that way and the temper which it 
engenders is too ofteu’ contrary to the temper and disposition of 
our Lord. The practical task of bringing in new Christians and 
training those who have been won, our philanthropic efforts, 
our educational work, all these absorb our energies. It would 
be a mistake to turn from them to the barren fields of contro- 
versy. This work is in one sense the great answer to all 
opposing arguments. It is in itself a manifestation of the life 
of Christ working in the souls and lives of men, and no other 
arguments can compare with it in force and vividness, but 
there is a place, too, for the presentation of Christianity on its 
intellectual and philosophical sides—a presentation which may 
win many minds to see in Christianity the true key to the 
mystery of the universe and the true philosophy of life. 
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Ril Memoriam.—Rev. John McCarthy. 


T is with profound regret that we record the death of Mr. 
John McCarthy, one of the pioneers of the China Inland 
Mission, which took place at Yunnanfu on the 21st June, as 
the result of an attack of malarial fever with heart compli- 

cations. Mr. McCarthy had just returned from a visit to the 
Mission stations at Bhamo, Tengyueh and Talifu. Not feeling 
well on his arrival at Yunuanfu, he consulted Dr. Vadon, the 
French physician, who advised a week of complete rest with a 
strictly milk diet., Under this treatment he seemed for afew days 
to improve; but a relapse supervening, the doctor advised his 
going into the hospital, where he received every care and was 
lovingly tended by his fellow-workers. ‘‘After a week of alternating 
pain and calm, and constant peace and happy fellowship,’’ in spite 
of his strong constitution, his spirit went to God Who gave it. 

Mr. McCarthy arrived in China on February 23, 1867, and 
proceeded at once to Hangchow, Chekiang, where he gave himself 
to the diligent study of the Chinese language, and from which 
station he subsequently made many journeys in the province. 
Later, he took up residence at Chinkiang, and from that centre 
preached the Gospel in the provinces of Anhwei and Kiangsi. 

At the end of 1876 Mr. McCarthy started from Shanghai on his 
memorable journey across China to Bhamo, of which the Editor 
of China’s A/illions in the number for May 1878, wrote: ‘‘It is 
our privilege this month to place before our readers a record of 
one of the most remarkable journeys yet accomplished in China by 
a European. It was performed, principally on foot, by our brother 
Mr. McCarthy; who left Shanghai in December 1876, and reached 
Bhamo, August 26th, 1877, having travelled a distance, including 
detours, of about 3,coo miles. : 

‘The great feat of crossing China from east to west was first 
performed by the lamented Mr. Margary, who left Shanghai 
August 23rd, 1874, and arrived in Bhamo January 17th, 1875. ~ 
The murder of Mr. Margary on his return journey led to the 
negotiations which resulted in the Chefoo Convention. 

‘The same journey was subsequently accomplished by a 
somewhat different route by Captain Grosvenor, E. C. Baber, and 
A. Daveuport, Esquires, who were sent from Peking to investigate 
the circumstances of Mr. Margary’s murder. Notwithstanding the 
protection of special passports and escorts, and strict instructions 
from the Chinese Government to the officials all along the route, 
enjoining their protection, it was yet feared by some that they. 
would be unable to accomplish their journey in safety. Their 
mission was, however, safely performed. Captain Grosvenor and 
his companions left Hankow November 5th, 1875; and, after their 
investigations, reached Bhamo on the 21st of May, 1876. 

‘*‘Mr. McCarthy, though taking a somewhat different course, 
made the same journey, and his was the privilege of being the firs¢ 
non-official traveller who has thus traversed the entire width of 
the Empire, and crossed the Kah-chen hills to Bhamo. He preached 
and distributed tracts and portions of Scripture on his way, 
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and was everywhere unmolested. His own words deserve notice, 
and call for grateful acknowledgment :—‘ ‘Throughout the whole 
journey I have not once had to appeal to an officer for help of any 
kind ; and in no case has any officer put an obstacle in my way.’ ’’ 

In 1886 Mr. McCarthy was appointed superintendent of the 
work of the China Inland Mission in the provinces of Kiangsu and 
Kiangsi, when he took up residence at Yangchow. 

In 1891, Mr. McCarthy went to North America, and for a 
number of years engaged in deputation work on behalf of the 
' Mission, which was then little known there. 

As a deputation speaker, Mr. McCarthy was greatly appre- 
ciated. In earlier years, when on furlough he was much used in 
England, Scotland and Ireland to awaken interest in China. His 
kind and. genial disposition won for him many openings. A man of 
deep convictions, and convinced as he was of the power of thie 
Gospel to regenerate the heathen heart, he earnestly urged upon 
the Church of Christ her obligation to make it known to every 
creature. His ministry in this connection was most fruitful. Few 
advocates of tle cause of missions have been more successful in 
inducing their hearers to offer for missionary service. To Mr. 
McCarthy’s faithful presentation of the claims of China a large 
number of valued workers now on the field owe their first impulse 
to devote their lives to the evangelization of this people. 

Returning to China in rgoo, Mr. McCarthy was, the follewing 
year, appointed superintendent of the work of the Mission in the 
province of Yunnan, and in that distant sphere he has ever since, 
with the exception of one visit to the coast, lived his prayerful, 
self-denying life. He had unbounded faith in the ultimate triumph 
of the Gospel in this land. He was a true friend of the Chinese, 
and many of them with us now mourn his loss. 

In thinking of our. beloved fellow-worker, now crowned with 
glory by the Chief Shepherd, we devoutly thank God, not only for 
his long years of service (over forty-four in the Mission), but for 
the truly apostolic devotion, whole-hearted purpose and willing 
self-sacrifice which he has consistently maintained all through his 
career. He has fought the good fight, finished his course and kept 
the faith. Many in this and other lands, who have been spirit- 
ually helped and stimulated in their service by our brother’s 
ministry and example, will feel a keen sense of personal loss, and 
seek for grace that they too may finish with joy their course, and 
the ministry which they have received of the Lord Jesus to testify 
the Gospel of the Grace of God. The Day alone will declare all 
the help and blessing which God enabled our brother to be in 
connection with the China Inland Mission and the cause of Christ 
generally, during those long yearsof service, both in China and the 
home lauds. ‘‘In labours more abundant’’ fitly describes what 
his manner of life has been. 

Mr. McCarthy is survived by his wife, three sons and two 
daughters, to whom in their sore bereavement sympathy and prayer 
will, we feel sure, be extended by many outside the circle of the 
Mission, which, in the removal of such an old and trusted worker, 
sustains a sad loss. 

J. W. STEVENSON. 
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Correspondence. 


A SUGGESTION IN TITLES. 
Zo the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: May I pass on, for 
what it is worth, the following 
suggestion by a Chinese friend 
of mine? 

The Anglican Churches in 
China have adopted the title Fh 
@, and the South 
China Synod has: added these 
words in brackets: 
(Anglican). My friend’s idea 
is that ALL the Protestant mis- 
sions in China should adopt this 
title, and following the lead of 
the South China Synod, add the 
names of their distinctive mis- 
sions. 

This would then illustrate the 
truth that we are all one in 
Christ Jesus, while differing in 
methods of work. 

I withhold my name, simply 
that the suggestion from a 
Chinese may be free from bias. 


Yours very sincerely, 
ANGLICAN. 


AN EXPLANATION. 
To the Editor of 
‘*T'HE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR The circumstances 
connected with the insertion of 
the news items in the fifth moon 
issue of our paper, to which you 
call attention in the editorial 
columns of the July RECORDER, 
were as follows: After the 
material for the fifth moon issue 
had been O.K.’d by me, with 
the exception of the news items, 
I was called away on a trip to 
the interior. It was just after 
my departure that the pages of 


the Chinese dailies began to be 
filled with the canard about the 
division of China. The clipping 
of a few additional items to fill 
out the news department was 
left with the Chinese associate 
editor. The reports about the 
division of China being stated 
with such positiveness by the 
Chinese dailies, he failed to 
appreciate that it was all an idle 
rumor, and so the items were 
clipped for our columns. The 
papers had already been shipped 
out to widely scattered parts of 
the country before the oversight 
was discovered. ‘The sale of 
the papers was stopped, and in 
the issue of the following month 
(this issue was off the press June 
I2) a special insert was added 
apologizing for the insertion of 
such an idle rumor. It is the 
policy of our paper to publish 
nothing of the nature of these 
news items, and this was an 
oversight that we regret beyond 
measure. 


Yours in the Master's service, 


A. C. SELMON, M.D. 


Asst. Supt. China Union Mission of 
the Seventh-Day Adventists. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HIGHER 
BUDDHISM. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: In view of the dis- 
cussion on this subject in your 
June number, I would suggest 
that the more similarities there 
are to be found in the two 
religions the stronger becomes 
the case in favour of Christian- 
ity. For Buddhism is no longer 
a power either in the world of 
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thought or of action, whereas 
Christianity is still alive and 
progressive. If then the pre- 
sumably Christian elements in 
Buddhism have not been enough 
to save it from decay, the conclu- 
sion must be that Christianity 
owes its power to those of its 
features which are distinctive 
and unique. In short, Buddhism 
has taken some cut flowers, 
while Christianity is the living 
plant. 

That Buddhism should as- 
similate Christian elements is 
not more surprising than that it 
should borrow from Taoism; 
for, to use the language of 
chemistry, it is only found in 
combination, and nowhere in the 
pure state. But I fail to see 
why this should raise any ques- 
tion of the necessity for Chris- 
tian missions, any more than 
the acknowledged fact that Islam 
is a borrowed light of Judaism. 

Dr. Richard refers to recent 
works throwing light on this 
subject: let me name in addi- 
tion ‘‘Amida Buddha unsere 
Zuflucht’’, by Dr. Haas, in 
which the Japanese ‘‘ Pure Land’’ 
sects- are allowed to describe 
themselves by extracts from 
their own literature. Dr. Haas 
records the noteworthy fact that 
in the 16th century the Jesuit 
Cabralis described the Shinshu 
sect as being ‘‘ here what the 
Lutheran sect is in Europe, for 
they say that he does injustice 
to the saving merits of Amida 
who thinks that good works and 
his own efforts are necessary in 
addition.’’ 

On p. 349 of the ‘‘RECORDER’’ 
Bishop Moule says: ‘‘ suffering 
_ rather than sin is the dread of 

the devout Buddhist.’’ This is 
undoubtedly true, yet in the 
daily prayers of the monastery 
we find not only the word JE, 
but confession of sin ‘‘in thought, 
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word and deed, secret and open, 
by greed, anger and folly’’, as 
well as vows of amendment. This 
language appears in the writings 
of Shan Tao, the leading Chinese 
promoter of the ‘‘Pure Land’”’ 
doctrine, who lived at Si-an-fu 
when the Nestorians began their 
mission there. Whether similar 
passages can be found in earlier 
works I am unable to say. 


Yours truly, 
J. W. INGLIs. 


OUR PERSONAL RELATIONS 
TO THE CHINESE. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: After several years 
of preparation I came to the 
Mission Field with certain ideals 
about missions and missionaries. 
But from the first these ideals 
have met with a series of shocks. 
Now alter four years I have 
come to see that some of them 
were impracticable ; but in some 
matters my ideals have remained 
as before, aud my convictions 
have deepened. 

I am increasingly impressed 
with the vast importance of 
our personal relations with the 
Chinese. When beginning ac- 
tive pastoral work I asked our 
most experienced Chinese Chris- 
tian what advice he could give 
me, and he instantly replied : 
‘* you want to honestly love the 
brethren.’’ But I have repeat- 
edly been grieved and perplexed 
at finding in my daily life so 
many things that did not 
indicate that spirit of love. A 
good test of our love for the 
Chinese is the way in which 
we adapt ourselves to them. 
This grace of adaptability is 
more prominent in some people 
than in others, but I believe 
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that by God’s grace we can 
develop it if we will. I used 
to think I had a good degree 
of it, but I am not so sure of 
it now. Let us-ask ourselves a 
few questions :— 


1. Unquestionably there is a 
wide gap between the foreign 
missionary and the people he 
comes to serve. That this 
lies between us and the non- 
Christian masses fs not strange: 
but that it lies between us and 
our fellow-Christians is deplor- 
able. Outward relations may 
be friendly enough, but we look 
in vain, usually, for the heart- 
contact which means so much. 
At home we learned that the 
way to influence a soul for God 
was by a campaign of friendship. 
It was by taking an interest in 
the man personally and in every 
little thing that concerned him 
that we could win his confidence 
in us and in our Savior. Is it 
possible for us to secure this 
intimate contact with the Chi- 
nese? If so, how can we go 
about it? 


2. In our dealings with the 
Chinese we often assume that 
we may ignore little matters of 
courtesy which we carefully 
observe with foreigners. Some- 
times we excuse ourselves on 
the ground that we do not know 
Chinese customs. Perhaps we 
think that because they are only 
Chinese they will not notice or 
will not care. But are they less 
observant of such matters than 
Westerners? And can we rightly 
have two standards of Christian 
courtesy ? 


3. A mixed gathering of 
Chinese and foreigners usually 
reveals our attitude to the 
Chinese. At such times, how 
often we missionaries find our- 
selves carrying on the conversa- 
tion in English when we might 


make ourselves understood in 
Chinese, and thus make the 
Chinese feel that they are being 
taken into consideration. If 
English conversation is neces- 
sary, it might well be preceded 
by a word of apology or followed 
by a word of explanation. Or 
again, if there is a time for 
social intercourse, how quickly 
we foreigners gravitate together, 
showing clearly enough whose 
company we prefer. Can’t we 
make ourselves imagine we are 
Chinese ? 


4. At home we were accus- 
tomed to a certain degree of 
freedom between thesexes. But 
here the standards of propriety 
are quite different. Some things 
that were alluwable there are 
shocking to the Chinese mind. 
Unfortunately, while conscious 
of the Chinese point of view, 
we sometimes allow ourselves 
to act with perfect indiffereuce 
to it. The Chinese must look 
at us foreigners with mingled 
feelings of amazement and dis- 
gust. Moreover, we charge our 
Christians to abstain from all 
appearance of evil, and we dis- 
cipline them for being under 
suspicion of immoral conduct. 


I fancy that more thoughtfulness 


on our part would greatly help 
them in carrying out our in- 
junctions. Are we willing to 
become all things to all men 
that we may by all means save 
some? 


5. When I was a boy IT lis- 
tened to dry sermons year after 
year, and repeatedly resolved 
that if ever I became a preacher 
I would give the people what 
they could understand. But here 
I have been preaching sermons | 
as though the Lord had said 
‘*Feed my giraffes,’’ instead of 
‘*Feed my sheep.’ It is. a 
wonder that people keep coming 
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to church when they get so little 
out of the sermons. I suppose 
that we should not be surprised 
at their incapacity to take in 
what we are saying, considering 
that in many ways the grown- 
up Chinese are just like children. 
How does the successful pri- 
mary-school teacher at home to- 
day secure the children’s atten- 
tion and interest ? How can we 
niake the people see the intimate 
relation between the Scriptural 
truth and their daily lives? 
How can we bring our preaching 
and teaching closer to the 
people’s experience and compre- 
hension ? Asa matter of fact, 
do we love our line of thought 
more than we love the people ? 

Your younger brother hopes 
that as a result of having thus 
put his thoughts into writing he 
may in the future be more con- 
siderate in his relations with 
his Chinese brethren, and that 
others may be led to contribute 
from their experience and reflec- 
tion on the subject. 


ENQUIRER. 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO 
DR. JACKSON. 


To the Editor of 
‘THe CHINESE 


The enclosed lettei 
speaks for itself. I take the 
liberty of bringing it before 
your notice in this way, as the 
case is a special oue. Dr. Jack- 
son laid down his life in a heroic 
effort to stay the spread of 
plague from Manchuria to other 
parts of China, so it is felt 
that foreign communities beyend 
Moukden will be glad to have 
an opportunity of sharing in this 
Memorial. The training of Chi- 
nese doctoss Is aiso the best pre- 
caution agaiust a repetition of 
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such an epidemic in future. I 
therefore commend the appeal 
to your kind consideration. 

All contributions will be ac- 
knowledged iu the press, as well 
as privately. 


I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
DUGALD CHRISTIE. 


The Moukden Hospital. 


Jo the Editor of the Times. 


Sir:—I venture through your 
columns to make an appeal for 
support for a deserving object in 
this far distant part of the world. 

For more than twenty years the 
excellent work done by the Protestant 
mission hospitals in Manchuria has 
been gratefully recognised by the 
provincial authorities; the singular 
courage and devotion displayed by 
the medical missionaries olen the 
recent plague epidemic have added 
new honour to the name of our coun- 
tryvmen. As I write there is being 
built at Moukden a medical college 
in connexion with the various mis- 
sions in Manchuria for the training 
of Chinese doctors, the need for whom — 
was pressingly brought home during 
the recent epidemic. Sufficient funds 
for the building have already been 
subscribed, chiefly in Scotland, and 
both the former and present Viceroys 
have contributed largely to the founda- 
tion. 

Your readers will remember that 
recently Dr. Arthur Jackson, after a 
brilliant academic career at Cam- 
bridge, accepted an appointment in 
the projected college. When the 
plague reached Moukden, Dr. Jackson 
volunteered for service with the local 
authorities. He was placed in charge 
of the Chinese railway station, the 
chief danger spot, his duties being to 
prevent the spread of the plague 
westwardg? by rail and to restrain 
infected coolies from the north from 
entering the city of Moukden, Inthe 
face of great peril Dr, Jackson bravely 
carried out the task entrusted to him, 
and in the performance of his duty 
sacrificed hts life. Rarely has any 
death so deeply impressed the Chinese. 
At the memorial service the Viceroy 
Hsi Liang paid a noble tribute to 
Dr. Jackson’s devotion, adding these 
words :-— 
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‘‘Dr. Jackson's aim was to spread 
Western medical knowledge and to 
convey new blessings to the Eastern 

ples. In the pursuit of his ideal 

e was cut off long ere his prime.’’ 

To perpetuate the memory of this 
sacrifice it is now proposed to endow 
a medical chair—the Jackson Me- 
morial Chair—in connexion with the 
college. The sum required is only 
47,500. The grant of ten thousand 
dollars made to the family of Dr. 
Jackson from the Provincial Treasury 


has been placed by his mother at the 
disposal of the college. It is believed 
that many others, if they only knew, 
would be glad to contribute to this 
memorial to our brave fellow-country - 
man. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the 
undersigned, or to Dr. Dugald Chris- 
tie, Moukden Hospital. 

I am, etc., 


ROBERT WILLIS, 
Acting British Consul-General. 


Moukden. 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 
books. Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 
price, original if.any, or any other facts of interest. The custom 
of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


A Mandarin Primer, By F. W. Baller. 
Rewritten and enlarged. 484 pages. 
With a companion volume for the 
use of the Chinese teacher on sa0- 
pien paper. Price of the two vol- 
umes, with map of China, $5.50. 
Shanghai, Presbyterian Mission 
Press and China Inland Mission. 


A book which has run through 
eight editions and has been the 
text-book from which some of 
the most capable linguists in 
China have learned to speak 
the Chinese language, needs 
very little in the way of com- 
mendation. Mr. Baller has put 
into this book the fruit of years 
of study, and the ripe experience 
of a skilled and capable teacher. 
The first thing that strikes one 
as one glances over the pages 
is the extraordinary range of 
subjects treated. It would he 
dificult to find a current Man- 
darin expression which has not 
heen either elucidated or com- 
mented on in this book. Per- 
haps, at long last, when the 
pupil has studied laboriously 
through the book, he will look 
back from the eminence of his 
completed course and pay a 


tribute of respect to the man 
and the book by whose aid he 
has climbed so high and travel- 
led so far. I had the privilege 
of studying from the MSS. les- 
sons from which were printed 
the first edition of the “Primer’’. 
This eighth edition differs not 
only in bulk but very largely 
in method from that tentative 
volume. The Chinese language 
itself has changed in the in- 
terim, or, if that is too strong 
ain expression, has assimilated 
a vast number of new words, 
phrases and terms unknown in 
those days. This new book with 
its expressions for ‘‘ telegraph *’, 
‘‘electric tram ’’, ‘‘ locomotive ’’, 
‘‘constitution’’, ‘ parliament 
etc., reflects the change which 
has taken place in the country. 
But Mr. Baller’s task is by no 
means done. The aeroplane is 
coming and we shall need new 
terms for ‘‘ aero-station’’ “‘ ail- 
lerons’’ ‘‘parachute’’, etc. From 
our experience in the past we 
are justified in anticipating that 
when we are going home by 
the ‘‘ Trans-Pacific air line’’ the 
Primer will still be up to date, 
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and, like a certain much adver- 
tised article, ‘‘ going strong ’’. 

It is noticeable that in this 
edition the lessons give far more 
attention to the grammar of 
the language than was done in 
former editions. These gram- 
matical notes are by no means 
exhaustive, but they are sugges- 
tive, and when the student has 
quite mastered all the Primer 
teaches in this respect he will be 
prepared to commence researches 
of his own along the same lines. 

The supplemetitary lessons 
will be much appreciated by 
the student when he has reached 
a position to profit by them. 
They contain a vast amount of 
interesting and useful matter. 

The reading lessons are ex- 
ceedingly good.- The notes are 
ample and to the point. But 
for these useful addenda much 
time would have to be wasted 
seeking out the meaning of 
idiomatic phrases. The supple- 
mentary volume for the use of 
the Chinese teacher will be as 
much appreciated by that in- 
dispensable individual as by the 
’ foreign student who, with all 
his respect for his ‘‘ Sien seng’’, 
was often constrained to wish 
him further when both bent 
over the same book in the dog 
days. 

The warning given in the 
preface to students against be- 
ginning their studies by invent- 
ing a new system of romaniza- 
tion is doubtless needed, yet it 
is evident that Mr. Baller has 
not reached finality in his own 
system. There are many changes 
of spelling in this book from the 
system used in earlier’ editions. 
Generally speaking, Mr. Baller’s 
residence during these later 
years in the North has led him 
nearer to Wade’s system than 
he was formerly inclined to go. 
I am strongly of opinion that 
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the initial impulse which leads 
the young |\studeut, when he 
commences to read Chinese, to 
try to improve on our present 
system of orthography, is a true 
one. There are many sounds in 
the language, as spoken in Cen- 
tral China, which Wade's sys- 
tem ignores: there are others 
which it misrepresents. Take 
the sounds ‘‘chiu’’ ‘‘chien’’ 
“‘chiang’’, with their aspirates 
“ohfin’’ ‘ien’’ ‘‘ch‘iang’’. 
It is surely beyond dispute that 
“ch” is an aspirate whether 
you put an inverted comma 
(ch‘) behind it or not. Mr. 
Baller has condescended to fol- 
low the ‘‘Standard’’ system in 
giving the Peking tones to all 
‘“‘ruh-sheng’’ characters ; had he 
taken his courage in both hands 
and spelled these other sounds 
as the ‘‘Standard’’ system spells 
them, ‘‘giu’’ “‘gien’’ ‘‘giang’’, 
the younger students who will 
use his book would have blessed 
him, though, of course, he would 
have met with stolid opposition 
from the old-timers. who are, 
naturally, conservative. 

Had Mr. Baller gone a step 
further than even the ‘‘ Stand- 
ard’’ system and dispensed with 
the initial ‘‘Hs’’ he would have 
done an evel greater service to 
the cause of romanization in 
China. Surely of all the absurd 
spellings H-s-i-a is the most 
ludicrous. Everyone who has 
ever thought of the subject at 
all knows that the differelce 
between # and “P and J: and 
lies not in the initial Sh or 
Hs but in the final vowel sound. 
The spelling is not ‘‘Sha’’ and 
“Hsia’, but ‘‘Sha’ and ‘‘Sheea’’, 
‘“‘Shang’’ and ‘‘Sheeang.’’ There 
are many who never enunciate 
these ‘‘Hs’’ sounds correctly be- 
cause their mental concept is 
always associated with an impos- 
sible graphical representation, 
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whereas, if the group of charac- 
ters under this head were roman- 
ized in a simple and natural 
manner, they would be as easy 
to learn correctly as any in the 
language. 

The writing lessons at the 
end of each lesson do not seem 
to have been prepared with the 
same care as the rest of the 
book. There is no apparent 
order of progression. Why it 
should have been so is a little 
puzzling. Take the first lesson, 
where we have the characters 
AS OR set as a writ- 
ing lesson. Now for a beginner 
would it not have been better 
to set easier characters which 
would grow, as it were, the one 
into the other. As for instance 


It is a little amusing to see 
that there is an error in the 
very first character in the first 
lesson, the tone of being 
wrongly given (the correction 
is given on the sheet of errata 
opposite), and then to read as 
the first proverb in the book at 
the foot of the same page: 
BA #€ ‘‘In all things the begin- 
ning is difficult’’. With much 
pleasure we offer our congratu- 
lations to Mr. Baller on the 
completion of this splendid piece 
of workmanship. 


“The Red’ Lantern,’ by Edith 
Wherry. John Lane Co., New 
York. Price $1.30 nett. (gold). 

In the few books of fiction 
that have dealt with China, one 
factor of Western civilization— 
the missionary—has inevitably 
been introduced. In many cases 
the treatment has been the.crud- 
est of caricature. One looks, 
perhaps unreasonably, to Miss 
Wherry, herself a missionary’s 


daughter, to champion the cause 


of missions. But it does not 
take long to discover that such 
has not been the writer’s inten- 
tion. The missionaries intro- 
duced are colourless shadowy 
beings, and mission work plays 
too slight a part in the book to 
merit any serious consideration. 
Neither are the two Eurasians, 
whose struggles and adventures 
form the book, in any way 
typical of their caste so as to 
interest the student of sociology. 

But let the reader abandon all 
preconceived notions of realism 
and approach the book entirely 
as a work of imagination, and 
he will find it a novel of the 
good old school where heroes 
and heroines are of a supernatu- 
ral order, and villains are vil- 
lains indeed. The lurid events 
of tgoo form an appropriate 
background for a melodramatic 
romance, the scene of which is 
laid in Peking. The Madonna 
like Mahlee, we are told, pos- 
sesses ‘‘ the exquisite manners of 
an Imperial princess and all the 
intelligence of a statesman and 
subtle logician.’’ It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, to find her 
attracting the notice of Jung Lu 
and gaining the dizzy heights 
of Imperial favour in becoming 
protegé-extraordinary of the Em- 
press Dowager. Her courage is 


no less than her beauty. Dis- 


guised as a Chinese coolie, she 
penetrates the British Legation 
during the seige, bearing a 
cypher message from America. 
- There are some fine descrip- 
tions of the Imperial city, not- 
ably Chapter I., Book II. The 
reader is disconcerted at times 
by certain passages that would 
have point in Western novels, 
but lose significance in a tale of 
China. 

For ex unple, quite a point is 
made of Mahlee’s being name- 
less. But surely this is an im- 
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possibility in China where the 
surname is of all importance, 
and adoption a matter of daily 
occurrence. Mahlee’s surname 
obviously was Ling. 

Again, how was it possible, 
in the early eighties, when Eng- 
lish was practically unknown, 
for Sackville’s full foreign name 
to have been introduced into the 
sordid episode of his youth ? 
tven now, in Peking foreigners 
are known by their Chinese 
names. However, it serves Miss 
Wherry’s purpose, and an old 
woman, with uncommonly good 
memory, after twenty years’ in- 
explicable silence, most obliging- 
ly discloses the uncouth syllables 
in full, ‘‘Sir’’ and all, and re- 
veals the mystery of Mahlee’s 
birth. 

Another refreshingly naive 
touch. is Miss Sackville’s dona- 
tion to the Ark of the Covenant 
Mission. An American heiress 
might subscribe her thousands 
of dollars to woman’s work, and 
the reader would take her gene- 
rosity as a matter of course. 
But for an English society girl 
to give the munificent sum of 
towards an American sec- 
tarian mission is putting too 
great a strain on the credibility 
of the reader. 

Miss Wherry has undoubted 
ability, and it would be interest- 
ing to read a book worthier of 
her powers, dealing with real 
people under fairly normal cir- 
cumstances. K. 


HM. Western Ethics, 


Historically Considered by Mrs. S. 
Couling (EF. B.M.). C. 1. 5., 1gtt. 


This book in easy Wén-li, 
which has been used for several 
years in a slightly different form 
in the Shantung University, will 
be found well suited for senior 
classes in high schools, and for 
arts and theological students in 
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colleges. It is based on the 
conviction that an abstract sub- 
ject like ethics can be best 
taught in the historical method, 
giving brief sketches of the 
principal moral philosophers 
from Socrates down to our own 
day, and summarising and 
comparing the leading ideas of 
the chief schools of thought. 
In these days when Chinese 
students have such a strong bias 
towards the physical and positive 
Sciences, it is no small gain for 
them to be reminded of the 
great thinkers who made Europe. 
No Chinese student can claim 
to be educated in any real sense 
who does not know what the 
yreat minds here dealt with 
stood for. Here we have no 
dry-as-dust compendium of an- 
cient names, but living personal- 
ities, with the connection of the 
different schools of thought 
clearly traced, and a criticism of 
their outstanding strength and 
weakness. Here and again also, 
as occasion offers, the author 
does not fail to point out some 
correspondence between the 
thought of Western and Oriental 
thinkers, e.g., between Butler 
and Mencius. 

It is a convenience to have the 
English names following their 
transliterations in the text. We 
note a few slips in the spelling of 
these, which will doubtless he 
corrected in the next edition. 

The work is fully up-to-date, 
and, while making full use of 
the concrete, historical method 
to awaken the interest of the 
student and to give colour to 
ethical ideas, it is throughout 
original and constructive in the 
best sense. All who teach this 
subject have cause to thank 
Mrs. Couling for the pains she 
has taken in preparing this fresh 


and stimulating text-book. 
FE. W. B. 
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‘* An Introduction to Mandarin,’’ By 
J.S. Whitewright, B. M. 2 vols. 
Limp Cloth. Pocket Size. Vol.-1. 
Romanised and English on opposite 
pages, 70 cents. Vol. 2. Chinese 
(post paid), 30 cents. To be ob- 
tained of H. G. Whitcher, Univer- 
sity Press, Weihsien. 

The attention of probationers 
is called to this little book. In 
MSS. form it has been used for 
over twenty years in Shantung 
and other parts of North China, 
and at last—yielding to many 
requests—Mr. Whitewright has 
issued this revised and enlarged 
edition. The sentences are all 
short, idiomatic, and constantly 
used, and the chapters are ar- 
ranged under convenient head- 
ings—such as ‘‘ Conversation 
with a teacher’’, ‘‘ Utensils” 
‘*'Travel,’’ etc. The thorough 
acquisition of these useful sen- 
tences—without regard, in the 
first instance, to the character— 
will greatly help the beginner. 
The book is not meant to take 
the place of Mateer, Wade, or 
any of the larger works, which 
should be studied along with it, 
but to serve as a rapid aid to 
the acquiring of a general voca- 
bulary for the needs of every 
day life. Its wide popularity in 
MSS. form for over a score of 
years is sufficient proof of the 
need it meets. E. W. B. 


Modern Literary and other Combi- 
nations. Mostly current since the 
New Education. Rev. D, MacGilliv- 
ray, D.D., 8 cts. 


This is meant to be a supple- 
ment to MacGillivray’s Dic- 
tionary, and aims to give most of 
the new terms which have come 
into use in recent years. Many 
missionaries have made enquiry 
from time to time for such a list 
of the terminology of the new 
scholarship. This is not exhaust- 
ive, but is eminently useful so far 
as it goes. 


Be. Wuhu General Hospital, 

Medical Report, rgro. 

Admissions to the hospital 
during the year, 825 male and 
198\ female patients. Results: 
Recovered or improved, 80.4 per 
cent. Untreated, 7.6 per cent. 
Entered for examination and 
diagnosis, 4.5 per cent. Unim- 
proved, 6.2 per cent. Died, 1.3 
per cent. Surgical, 897 oper- 
ations, about 200 of which were 
major cases. 


In the out-patient department 
the cases were as follows :— 


2,828 surgical. 

1,546 medical. 

1,198 skin diseases. 
861 diseases of eye, ear, nose 
and throat. 


The receipts amounted to 
$11,939.90 cts., of which sum 
only $600 was from the Mission- 
ary Society. Surely the trea- 
surer of the Society must reckon 
this an extraordinarily economi- 
cal institution. 


Y. M. C. A. LIST. 


The future 
of China. An address by F. S. 


Brockman. Translated by Van 
Tze-mei, M.A., 2 cts. 


The Sychar Revi 
r 


val. anslated from ‘‘ Quiet 
Talks’’ by S. D. Gordon, by 
Rev. Wm. Remfry Hunt, F. R. 
G. S., and B. Y. Wang, B.A., 
2 cts. 


ie SE HH. The Secret of 
Victory over Sin. By Rev. F. 
B. Meyer, M.A. Translated by 
P. S: Vie, 2 cts. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY LIST. 


On sale at Chinese Tract So- 
ciety, Shanghai. 

Our Dots Bible Stories, con- 
taining five beautiful pictures 
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printed in ten colours, with des- 
criptive letterpress.in large type. 
60 cts. 


Little Samuel and other Bible 
Stories. Numerous coloured and 
black and white pictures. 30 cts. 


Probable Sons, by Amy Le 
Feuvre, author of Teddy’s But- 
ton, etc. Cloth Boards. Front- 
ispiece. 60 cts. 

Round the Sun, with seventy- 
two illustrations. go cts. 

She did not say to the sun, good- 

night, 

Though she saw him there like a 

ball of light. 

For she knew he had God's time to 

keep 

All over the world, and never could 

sleep.— Page /9. 

The Hittites. 
forgotten Empire. 
wayee., L.L.D., 
trated. 60 cts. 


The story of a 
By A. 
D.D.  Ilus- 
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Critical Fancies. By A. H. 
Sayce, L.L.D., D.D. With por- 
trait of the author. 60 cts. 


These books are quite remark- 
able value. ©The missionary 
who has not Prof. Sayce’s books 
in his library could not spend 
60 cents to bettef advantage 
than in purchasing them. 


MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


Narratives from Napier's History of 
the Peninsular War, 1/- 

Siepmaun'’s French Series for Rapid 
Reading. — Voyage en Espagne. 
Theophile Gautier, 1/-. Voyage en 
Grece. Chateaubriand, 1/-. 

Siepmann's advanced German Series. 
Jurg Jenatsch. Konrad Ferdinand 
Meyer, 2/6. 


All _ up to the usual high stand- 
ard of printing and editing. 


Recent Announcements. 


From Zoroaster to Christ, being 
life of the first Parsee convert to 
Christianity. C. L. 

Com. on Amos. C. Campbell Brown. 

Newell’s O. T. Studies. J. Vale. 

Expository and Homiletical Com- 
mentary on the Gospels. Rev. Thos. 
C. Fulton. 

Bible of Nature, Thomson. C. L. 5. 
Morgan. 

Preacher's Helper. Mr. Tong. 

CHINA MISSION YEAR BooK. Rev. 
LD. MacGillivray, D.D. 

Scofield's Bible References, .\. Sy- 
dlenstricker, 

China Mission Study Class Book. 
D, MacGillivray. 


Touching Incidents, etc. By S. B. 


Shaw. Translated by Miss Franz. 
Hyde's Practical Ethics. Cheng 
Ching-chang,. 


Syllabic Vocabulary, Shanghai Dia- 
lect. Dr. A.M.and Rev. C. M. Mvers. 


Revised edition. Williamson's .\ids 
to Bible Study. C, L. 5S: 

Select Teachings from Chinese Lit. 
erature. Mr, Tung Ching en. 

Robinson's Studies in the Life of 
Jesus. Dr, A. P. Parker for C. L. S. 

English Grammar for Chinese Stu- 
ilents. R. Paul Montgomery. 


Yo. M. Ce A. LUST. 


The Missing Ones, translated by 
Y. S. Ching. 

Christian Ethics, by H. L. Zia. 

Studies in St. John, by R. I. Lewis 
translated by H. L. Zia. 

Silent Times, a Book to Help in 
Reading the Bible into Life, by J. R. 
Miller, translated by H. L. Zia. 

Call for Volunteers, by Pastor Ding 

Introduction to Bible tor literati. 
by Van I. 
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Missionary News. 


The New Science Hall, Uni- 
versity of Nanking. 
(See frontispiece.) 

A long felt need is at last 
being realized at the University 
of Nanking. The old buildings 
put up in the early nineties, 
though still in good condition, 
have been outgrown, and the 
science department has had to 
endure every kind of inconveu- 
ience. The New Science Hall 
satisfies this need and provides 
ample room for every depart- 
ment. 

The building is 122-feet lony, 
72 feet broad, and 43 feet to the 
eaves. The floor of the first 
story is made of concrete raised 
two feet above the level of the 
vyround outside. The distance 
from the floor to the ceiling of 
this first story is 14feet. Above 
this there are two full stories, 
one 13 feet and one 12 feet in 
the clear. In addition to this the 
fourth story is one large room 
lighted by ten dormer windows. 
The distance between the floor 
of the fourth story and the peak 
of the roof is nearly 20 feet. 

The building faces the south. 
Ou the southwest corner of the 
ground floor is the chemical 
laboratory, which will accommo- 
date 64 students; and on the 
southeast corner of the same 
floor is the physical laboratory, 
which will accommodate fully 
as many. 

On the north side of the 
building on the ground floor are 
seven smaller rooms for weigh- 
ing, assaying. qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, a machine 
shop, an organic aud research 
laboratory, advanced physics, 
and another small one in con- 
nection with it for instruments 
of precision. 


The main entrance leads 
directly to the second floor. On 
this floor on the northwest cor- 
ner is a large biological labora- 
tory, and on the southwest a 
geological laburatory opening 
into a large general class room. 
On the southwest corner is the 
private laboratory of the profes- 
sor of chemistry. The greater 
part of the east end of the build- 
ing is occupied by a large assem- 
bly room. 

The third floor is occupied by 
the departments of Philosophy 
and Sociology, also a geological 
work room aud a museum. ‘The 
fourth floor is at present one 
large room. Its probable im- 
mediate use will be for a medi- 
cal laboratory.—/vom the l'ni- 
versity of Nanking Magazine. 


Presbyterian Girls’ School, 
South Gate, Shanghai. 


We give the following partic- 
ulars of the South Gate School 
referred to in the picture of the 
Scarf drill (opposite page 468). 
The school was opened by Dr. 
and Mrs. Farnham in 1862. 
For some years no charges were 
made for board, tuition or cloth- 
ing, but not very many availed 
themselves of these privileges, 
for the Chinese at that time had 
never organized any schools for 
girls and looked upon this new 
venture of the foreigners with 
suspicion and contempt. Later, 
when the people began to attach 
some importance to the education 
of women, school fees were will- 
ingly paid and the school has 
been overcrowded for several 
years past. The enrollment this 
last term was one hundred and 
twenty-six, but thirty of the 
number were day pupils. 
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New and more commodious 
buildings are needed and it is 
hoped that they may be erected 
in the near future. 

The work of the former stu- 
dents has more than justified the 
existence of the school. Many 
students have gone from the 
school to teach in other institu- 
tions and other missions, as well 
as their own, and one is now 
teaching in far away Hunan. 

Three of the former students 
are practising physicians, while 
others are in kindergarten work 
aud hospital work. Others exert 
a great influence for good as 
wives of pastors and evangelists 
and as Bible women. Two for- 
mer students are now studying 
in the United States, and others 
have taken advanced or special 
courses iv Japan. 


Kindergarten Work. 


There are to-day in Shang- 
hai four well-equipped kinder- 
gartens being conducted by ful- 
ly trained kindergarten gradu- 
ates from Hiroshima (Japan), 
San Francisco, aud New York 
City. 

The one in our illustration is 
in connection with the Presby- 
terian Girls’ School, South Gate, 
Shanghai, and has been opened 
a little overa year. The teacher 
in charge, Miss Yui, received her 
training in Hirushima Kinder- 
garten Normal School. 

In connection with this kinder- 
garten, a most successful ragged 
street Sunday School has been 
held each Sabbath afternoon, 
the kindergarten teacher with 
ten of the older girls from 
the Girls’ School having entire 
charge. The average attendance 
since September has been 103. 
Two of the most encouraging 
features of this work are the 
increased regularity of the child- 
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ren and the \interest shown by 
the parents, who frequently bring 
the children themselves and sit 
quietly throughout the lesson. 


International Missionary Union. 


The’ twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the International 
Missionary Union was held at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., May 31st- 
June 6th. 106 missionaries, re- 
presenting nearly all foreign 
fields and boards of America, 
were present. Unfortunately, it 
seemed impracticable so _ to 
arrange for the meetings as to 
avoid a conflict of dates with 
the Conferences of the Presby- 
terian and Reformed Church 
Boards, which met the same 
week in New York City, else a 
considerably larger number from 
those bodies would have been 
present. China was represented 
by about thirty workers. 

The meetings were of a high 
order and very helpful through- 
out. Among the speakers were 
Dr. R. H. Nassau, for forty-five 
years under the Presbyterian 
Board in equatorial Africa ; Rev. 
W. R. Hotchkiss, Africa; Rev. 
Geo. H. Brock, India; Dr. W. H. 
Batstone, India; Miss Ellen 
Stone, Macedonia; Rev. Cameron 
Johnson, Korea; Rev. Ernest 
W. Clement, Japan; Dr. S. R. 
Rossiter, of the Phillipines ; and 
from China, Dr. Isaac T. Head- 
land, Peking, Dr. F. A. Keller, 
Changsha, and others. 

The theme of the Conference 
was ‘‘ The Decisive Hour of 
Christian Missions.’’ Very signif- 
icant, indeed, were the messages 
along~this line from all the 
fields. Especially notable were 
the ‘reports from the Moslem 
world, where the recent political 
changes in Turkey have worked 
such a revolution in missionary 
operations. 
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The International Missionary 
Union is well worth while. The, 
world-wide view of missions 
which a conference of this in- 
ternational and interdenomin- 
ational nature affords the worker 
home on furlough, is both decid- 
edly instructive and inspiring. 
Every furloughed missionary 
who fails to attend misses a 
treat. The meetings are held 
annually at Clifton Springs, and 
any information regarding the 
Union or its work may be secur- 
ed by writing to the secretary, 
Mrs. H. J. Bostwick, Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 

F, Fouts. 


The Ninth Conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, at Constantinople, Turkey. 
April 24th—28th, 1911. 

By C. T. WANG, B.A. 


Half-way up, and commanding a 
magnificent panoramic view of the 
historic Bosphorus, stand the build- 
ings of Robert College, where the 
ninth conference of the World's Stu- 
‘dent Christian Federation was held. 
The place was well chosen for a con- 
ference of this nature. It is here 
where the contending civilizations of 
the East and the West meet, for 
across the Bosphorus lie the con- 
tinents of Asia and Europe facing 
each other with majestic dignity. It 
is also here where Christianity had 
its humble beginning, destined, how-. 
ever, to bring all races and tribes of 
the world under a great common 
brotherhood.’ The college founded 
by Mr. Christopher Rhinelander 
Robert of New York City in 1863 stands 
to-day as a model Christian institu- 
tion, ‘‘in which the first object is the 
development of the spiritual as well 
as the intellectual life.’’ It opens 
its doors to young men of all races 
and degree, having among its student 
body representatives of seventeen 
nationalities, of whom the Greeks 
predominate in numerical strength, 
followed by the Bulgarians, Armen- 
ians and Turks, 

The college consists of five school 
buildings and ten residences for pro- 
fessors, and owns about twenty-three 
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acres of land. Albert Long Hall, 
named after Professor Albert L. Long, 
D.D., served as the center of the 
conference. It contains, besides 
chemical and physical laboratories, a 
library and reading room and a large 
Assembly Hall. The latter was used 
for all the Conference sessions, while | 
the former afforded a place for sec- 
tional meetings, especially for those 
delegates who only understood 
French. Both Hamlin and Theo- 
dorus Halls coutain dormitories, but 
as there were more delegates and 
visitors than they could hold, many 
were hospitably entertained by the 
families of the faculty members, as 


well as by friends of the college. Not 


a few found it necessary to stay in 
hotels down town. To save time all 
delegates were entertained at lun- 
cheon in the dining rooms of the 
college. This afforded also oppor- 
tunities to them for social visits, 

Like the college, the delegates were 
of a most cosmopolitan character. 
No less than thirty-three nations were 
reprecented by the 227 accredited 
delegates. The largest delegation. as 
natural, was from Turkey. Eight 
nations were only represented by one 
delegate each, China had three. 
Two of these delegates, Messrs. M. 
T. Z. Tyau and J. Wong-Quincey, 
came from London. Some of these 
delegates had to travel weeks in order 
to attend the conference. Although 
starting from every corner of the 
earth they gradually converged to- 
ward Constantinople. For instance, 
sailing from Naples to Constantiuople, 
six delegates met on board without 
any appointment, with the exception 
of two of them, who were ladies. 
Yet they represented six nations and 
four continents. — 

Three days previous to the Con- 
ference the General Committee had 
its business session on one of the 
Princes Islands, called Priukipo, 
situated in the Sea of Marmora, two 
hours distant from Constantinople by 
steam-launch. This Committee is 
made up of two representatives from 
each constituent movement of the 
Federation. There are at present 
twelve such movements represented 
on the Committee. Of the five 
officers, the chairman and the vice- 
chairman are chosen from the mem- 
bers of this committee, while the 
treasurer and general secretary and 
secretary for women students are 
chosen outside of the body. The 
latter do not represent any national 
movement, 
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The Conference proper m0 on 
Monday morning, April 24th, and 


ended Friday nvon, April 28th, 1911. 
The weather was cooler than is usual 
for Constantinople for this time of 
the vear, but there was much warmth 
in the heart of every delegate, for 
here, within the four walls of the 
Assembly Hall, were seated the fol- 
lowers of the same Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ, although hailing from 
every land and clime. Two sessions 
were held each day ; one in the morn- 
ing and one in the afternoon. The 
morning session began at 9:45 and 
ended at 12:45, with a brief recess at 
11:45. The afternoon session ran from 
2:15 to 4:45, except on Thursday, 
when it began at 2:00 and closed at 
3:45, sO as to give time to the dele- 
gates to attend the reception given 
by the American minister. 

The Conference was favored with 
speakers of the highest order, men and 


women with high intellectual attain-— 


ments, broad views and fervent spirit. 
Five lines of thought were presented : 
first, apologetics ; second, devotional ; 
third, a 
modern life; fourth, purposes of the 
student movement; and fifth, needs 
and opportunities among the stu- 
dents in different fields, 

The speakers for each topic were 
chosen with much appropriateness. 
The apologetic addresses, for in- 
stance, were mostly dealt with by 
learned professors, such as Professor 
E. I. Bosworth of the United States, 
Professors M. E. Sadler and D. S. 
Cairns, of England, Professor Erich 
Schaeder of Germany, Professor Na- 
than Sdderblom of Sweden, Much 
learning and reasoning were revealed 
in these addresses. The devotional 
addresses, however, appeaied more to 
the heart than mind, The speakers 
on this subject were men who tell 
from experience how to realize Jesus 
Christ in their lives. The question of 
the application of Christ’s teachings 
to modern life was discussed alon 
four lines: 1st, Student life; 2nd, 
Relation of Christianity to different 
communities; 3rd, National life ; 4th, 
International or racial relations. All 
the speakers on this subject were men 
of very broad views. Perhaps the 
most spirited were the addresses on 
the purposes of the student move- 
ment, for every address on this sub- 
ject was followed by a thirty-minute 
discussion in which many nationalities 
took part. For instance, during the 
discussion following Mr. Tuatlow’s 
presentation of ‘‘How to overcome 
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the principal weaknesses in the Bible 
study work of the movements’’, 
delegates from Holland, Australia, 
India, the United States, China, Tur- 
key, Germany and Hungary contri- 
buted from their experience. But 
assuredly the most uplifting were the 
sessions of united intercession follow- 
ing the presentation of needs and 
opportunities of different fields. In- 
deed our spirit rose as we waited 
quietly before the Lord. Such mo- 
ments one could feel as the apostles 
did on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
when they got a new vision of our 
Lord. 

As the Federation aimed also to 
carry on a vigorous evangelistic cam- 
paign in the city of Constantinople 
and its neighborhood, six parallel 
meetings were conducted every night 
throughout the whole conference, and 
delegations were sent to Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Servia, Hungary, Greece, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Palestine, Ar- 
menia and other parts, right after the 
close of the Conference. Most effec- 
tive speakers were drafted to these 
meetings and the following-np cam- 

igns. 

The Conference is now a part of the 
Federation history, but its influence, 
like the ripple over water, shall roll 
on to the farthest ends of the world. 
It is not anend initself. Itisrathera 
means toanend. The end isto bring 
the message of Jesus Christ to the 
world through the students of all the 
nations. The purpose of the confer- 
ence, as set forth by Dr. John R. 
Mott, General Secretary of the Feder- 
ation, at the opening of the Confer- 
ence, as summarized by ‘‘The Orient’’, 
is worth while reproducing in full, 

‘* After prayer by the chairman and 
another hymn, Dr. John R, Mott gave 
an address on the purpose of this 
He spoke of the com- 
mon purposes and ideals, the common 
experiences and the bond of prayer, 
which unite all the delegates. He 
said the purpose of the conference 
was: (1) To make real to those pre- 
sent, and to those to whom they re- 
turn, the great plan and object of the 
World’s Federation,—the uniting of 
students around Christ as a centre. 
(2) To increase our efficiency in pro- 
moting the work of Christ among all 
the nations, The conference will help 
all to prepare for service. (3) To en- 
rich ourselves, and then go back to 
enrich others, Ours should be the 
creed of St. Augustine,—‘‘A whole 
Bible for my staff, a whole Church 
for wy fellowship, a whole Christ 
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for my salvation, and a whole world 
for my parish.”’ Let us possess our 
possesions. (4) To accentuate and 
realize our Oneness. An ambassador 
in Paris said: ‘‘ This student move- 
ment is doing more to unite the na- 
tions than all the military unions, 
arbitration treaties and peace confer- 
euces.’’ This is because it is on the 
basis of love. (5) To confute convin- 
cingly the charge that Christianity is 
losing its hold on thinking men. The 
Federation now has 148,000 members 
in 2200 institutions. Christ has a 
hold on students such as He never 
had before. (6) To show the reason- 
ableness and modernity of the Chris- 
tian faith. There are plenty of rea- 
sons for our faith that appeal to the 
modern age. (7) To sound out a sum- 
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mons to the Christian students of the 
world to meet an absolutely unique 
world situation. The whvle world is 
now accessible, it has become one 
great neighborhood. And this is a 
time of danger for the whole world, 
Great racial problems are seen every- 
where. It is a time of unprecedented 
urgency. What we do, we must do 
uickly, There is no limitation to 
the possibilities of a conference like 
this, unless it be in our own lack of 
vision, resolution, love and faith.’’ 
The message which the writer wish- 
es to transmit from the Conference 
is that our students will respond to 
this summons with energy, zeal and 
earnestness. Let us try to contribute 
our share in bringing the world to 
Christ and laying it at His feet. 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Chungking, April 6th, Miss N. 
BURBRIDGE, C. I. M., to Mr. C. W. 
BaTDORF, of Canadian Methodist 
Mission, 

AT Tidaholm, Sweden, June roth, 
Mr. J. D. HOGLANDER, C, I. M., 
to Miss E. K. ANDERSON, 


BIRTHS. 


_ AT Foochow, May 2ist, to Prof. W. N, 


and Mrs. Lacy, a daughter (Eliza- 
beth). 

AT North Tungchou, June 27th, to 
Dr. and Mrs. J. H. INGRAM, A. B. 
C. F. M., a daughter (Katherine). 

At Chungking, July 6th, to Rev. 
W. J. and Mrs. MortTiMorF, Can, 
M.E.M., a son (Gordon William). 

AT Junghsien, W. China, July 8th, 
to Rev. and Mrs. W. B. ALBERTSON, 
Cc. M. M., a daughter (Audrey 
Elizabeth). 

At Hongkong, July rath, to Rev. N. 
and Mrs. MACKENZIE, M. S., 
a daughter, 

AT Mokanshan, July 15th, to Rev, 
and Mrs. C. F. MCRAR, A. C. M., 
a daughter (Anne Arniistead ). 


DEATHS. 


AT Yunnanfu, June 21st, Mr. J. Mc- 
CARTHY, C. I. M., from malaria. 
AT Chefoo, July 22nd, Miss C. B. 
DOWNING, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
U.S. A., aged 82 years. 

AT Shanghai, July 25th, Dr. G. A. 
STUART, M. E. M., from Bright’s 
Disease, 
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ARRIVALS. 


May 2oth, Miss MABKI, MCCRAC- 
KEN, for Wuhu; Miss GrLMouR, for 
Nanking, both E. 

May 30th, Dr. H. G. Barrie, C. I. 
M. (:et.), from England, vid Siberia. 

July 22nd, Mr. Francis T. BREw- 
STER, M. E. M., for Hinghwafu. 

July 23rd, Messrs. F. W. ScOuUGAL 
and J. H. Rust, Un. F. Ch, of Scot., 
for Mauchuria, 


DEPARTURES. 


June 23rd, Mr. and Mrs. H. KL&In . 
and child, C. I, M., for Germany. 

June 26th, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
McIntvrke& and 2 children, C. I. M., 
for Australia. 

June 27th, Miss J. P. Brook, C, I. 
M., for England, via Siberia. 

July 1st, Mrs. F. C. H. DRRVER 
and 2 children, C. I. M., for North 
America; Mr, and Mrs. T. M. WIL- 
KINSON, M. E. M.; Rev. and Mrs, J. 
E, SHOEMAKER and Miss MARGAKET 
Duncan, A. P. M.; Dr. J. R. WatT- 
SON, Eng. Bapt. M.; all for U.S. A. 

July 4th, Deaconess Edith Hart, 
Miss E. P. BARBER, Messrs. J. A. 
WILSON (Jr.), and J. N. Major, all 
A. C. M.; for U. S. A. 

July 5th, Mr. Woop, YALE M., 
for U.S. A., vid Europe. 

July 8th, Mr. W. I. Lacy, M. E. 
M., for U. S. A. 

July 18th, Miss S. Renyvea, A. B. 
F, M. S., for U.S.A. 
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